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ANGLING 



BY JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E., M.W.S. 
&c. &c. 



Pure element of waters ! wheresoe'er 

Thou dost forsake thy subterranean haunts, 

Green herbs, bright flowers, and berry-bearing plants, 

Rise into life, and in thy train appear ; 

And through the sunny portion of the year. 

Swift insects shine— thy hovering pursuivants : 

But if thy bounty foil, the forest pants. 

And hart, and hind, and hunter with his spear. 

Languish and droop together. 

Wordsworth. 



ANGLING. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THE ANGLER AND HIS ART. 

Angling, or the art of fishing with rod and line, 
includes those branches of the piscatorial trade 
which are usually followed, not so much for profit, 
as for pleasant recreation. That the practice of 
" casting angles into the brook" had its origin in 
necessity, the mother of so many inventions, can 
hardly be doubted; but it is equally clear that the 
refined skill exhibited in this pursuit at the present 
day has been derived from leisure and the love of 
sport, aided by the more delicate gear which modem 
ingenuity has invented for the deceptioji of the 
finny race. 

The comparative merits of angling, and of the 
kindred occupations of the fowler and the huntsman, 
are not likely to be determined by aijy portraiture 
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which a lover of these exciting amusements might 
draw of their various excellencies, but must depend 
on the tone and temper of mind possessed by dif- 
ferent persons, and their greater or less accordance 
with individual tastes. This much, however,- may 
be safely stated as a general and admitted truth, 
that the value of a pursuit increases in proportion 
as it becomes attainable by the mass of our fellow- 
creatures; and as angling is a much cheaper and 
more convenient pleasure than either hunting or 
shooting, it may, in so far as regards those ad- 
vantages, claim a decided preference. Be it re- 
membered that Dr. Johnson's description of a rod 
with a fly at one end and a fool at the other is not 
admitted among the memorabilia of the lovers of 
old Izaak Walton. 

The recreation of angling has been followed by 
many of the best and wisest of men in modem ages. 
Sir Henry Wotton found from experience, that 
after prolonged study or worldly occupation, it was 
"•' a rest to his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, a 
diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of passions, a procurer of contented- 
nessf' and besides the immediate excitement of the 
sport itself, few occupations yield so much pleasure 
to the lovers of rural scenery and the admirers of 
the picturesque. The most beautiful scenes in 
nature usually adorn or consist of the banks of 
lakes and rivers; and the composition of a perfect 
landscape, whether in nature or art, is incomplete 
without the accessory of either tranquil or flowing 
waters. The pursuits of the artist^ aod the angler 
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are therefore peculiarly compatible, and each lends 
an interest to the other. 

The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 
Adom'd with leaves and branches fresh and green, 
In whose cool bowers the birds with many a song 
Do welcome with their quire the summer's queen ; 
The meadows fair, where Flora's gifts among 
Are intermixed with verdant grass between ; 
The silver scaled fish that softly swim 
Within the sweet brook's crystieJ wateiy stream : 

All these, and many more of His creation, 
That made the heavens, the angler oft doth see ; 
Taking therein no little delectation. 
To think how strange, how wonderful they be ; 
Framing thereof an inward contemplation. 
To set his heart from other fitncies fr-ee ; 
And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye. 
His mind is rapt above the starry sky. 

This, in solemn truth, is the spirit in which 
angling, and each pleasant recreation should ever be 
regarded. Let all innocent amusements be sought 
after with assiduity and gladness, if in due subor- 
dination to more pressing or important duties, — 
and especially, with never ceasing reference to the 
great Giver of all earthly blessings, of which a 
tranquil and contented disposition is the chief. 
Let the angler in the midst of all his light amuse- 
ment remember to what high and holy calling his 
ancient predecessors were promoted, and so walk 

'* As ever in his great task master's eye," 

though casting not his nets by Galilean shore. 
When the cheerful spring and all its glad remem- 
brances rejoice his heart, let him forget not in re- 
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dundant health, how many worthier far than he 
lie on a bed of sickness racked with pain, or with 
sinking spirits toil for daily bread, — no murmuring 
stream within their downcast view, no freshening 
air around their throbbing temples. If summer 
heat o'*ercomes him, and he rests, not undelighted, 
by grey romantic keep, or rustic bridge, or old 
umbrageous tree, let him remember while gazing 
on these frail memorials — in reference to his puny 
frame, how long enduring! — ^his immortal state, and 
think with solemn heart-felt awe upon that " shadow 
of a great rock,'' within which the weary and heavy 
laden rest for ever. If autumn's ruddy streams are 
roaring loud, let him not as one rejoicing in his 
strength, trust to that strength alone, and so 
" surely in the floods of great waters they shall not 
come nigh thee." When stormy winter has em- 
broiled the sweet serenity of this green earth, and 
with *' elemental strife" rages among icy crags and 
leafless trees, and the shepherd's hut and the lone 
mountain shieling lie buried beneath the drifting 
snows, — then let the angler, with grateful if not 
with gladsome heart, acknowledge the blessings of 
liis fireside comforts, the numerous home delights 
with which he is surrounded, the goodness and 
mercy which have followed him " all the days of 
his life." If he is the son of living parents, let him 
reverence their grey hairs, — ^the first commandment 
with promise. If, his quiver full of arrows, he be 
the fond father of many hopes, " provoke not your 
children to wrath," but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. If childless. 
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keep God^'s covenant, and he will gire you a place 
and a name " better than of sons and of daughters.'*'' 
If master, " forbear threatening,'' knowing that there 
is no respect of persons in heaven. If servant, be 
obedient to your master, not with eye service, but 
in singleness of heart, — inasmuch as ye all know 
that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, " the 
same he shall receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free,*" 

Old Markham, — ^he lived in days gone by, though 
we know not in truth whether he was old or young— 
in his Country Contentments^ taking a wise survey 
of the subject, describes not only the outward ap- 
parel, but the inward qualities of an angler. He 
must be generally accomplished in all the liberal 
sciences, and, as a grammarian, ought to be qualified 
to write and discourse of his art in true and fitting 
terms. He must be possessed of sweetness of speech 
to entice others to so laudable an exercise, and of 
strength of argument to defend it against envy and 
slander. " Then must he be strong and valiant, 
neither to be amazed with storms, nor affrighted 
with thunder ; and if he is not temperate, but has 
a gnawing stomach that will not endure much fast- 
ing, and must observe hours, it troubleth the mind 
and body, and loseth that delight which only maketh 
pastime pleasing.'''' " He must be of a well-settled 
and constant belief, to enjoy the benefit of his ex- 
pectation ; for then to despair, it were better never 
to be put in practice : and he must ever think when 
the waters are pleasant, and any thing likely, that 
there the Creator of all good things hath stored up 
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much of plenty ; and though your satisfaction be 
not as ready as your wishes, yet you must hope 
still, that with perseverance you shall reap the ful- 
ness of your harvest with contentment. Then he 
must be fiill of love both to his pleasure and his 
neighbour — ^to his pleasure, which otherwise will be 
irksome and tedious — ^and to his neighbour, that 
he never give oflFence in any particular, nor be 
guilty of any general destruction : then he must be 
exceeding patient, imd neither vex nor excruciate 
himself with losses or mischances, as in losing the 
prey when it is almost in the hand, or by breaking 
his tools by ignorance or negligence; but with 
pleased sufferance amend errors, and think mis- 
chances instructions to better carefulness.**^ 

In regard to the antiquity of angling, it has been 
traced by some to the time of Seth, who is asserted 
to have taught it to his sons ; and so highly have 
others esteemed the knowledge of the art, as to 
maintain that its rules and maxims were engraven 
on those pillars by which an acquaintance with 
nmsic, the mathematics, and other branches of use- 
ful knowledge, was preserved by Otod'^a appointment 
from extinction in the days of Noah. It is fre- 
quently alluded to in the holy Scriptures ; as in 
Isaiah, xix. 8, " The fishers also shall mourn, and 
all they that cast angle into the brooks shall lament, 
and they that spread nets upon the waters shall 
languish ;^^ so in the prophet Habakkuk, i. 15, 
" They take up all of them with the angle, they 
catch them in their net, and gather them in their 
drag ; therefore they rejoice and are glad.**' We 
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deem it unnecessary to multiply quotations from 
ancient authors, whether sacred or profane ; but 
shall rest satisfied with pointing out, at the close 
of this portion of our volume, the principal works 
on angling which have appeared in our own lan- 
guage, and in relation to the practice of the art in 
British streams. 

As expert angling never was and never will be 
successfully taught by rule, but is almost entirely 
the result of assiduous and long-continued practice, 
we purpose being very brief in our general disquisi- 
tion on the subject. We shall commence by stat- 
ing our belief that fly-fishing, by far the most 
elegant and interesting branch of the art, ought 
not to be regarded exclusively as an art of imita- 
tion. It no doubt depends on deception, which 
usually proceeds on the principle of one thing being 
successfiilly substituted in the likeness of another ; 
but Bacon^s distinctive definitions of simulation and 
dissimulation place the subject in a truer light. 
As simulation consists in the adoption or affecta- 
tion of what is not, while dissimulation consists in 
the careful concealment of what really is — the one 
being a positive, the other rather a negative act — so 
the great object of the fly-fisher is to dissimulate in 
such a manner as to prevent his expected prey from 
detecting the artificial nature of his lure, without 
troubling himself by a vain effort to simulate or 
assume, with his fly, the appearance of any indivi- 
dual or specific form of insect life. There is, in 
truth, little or no connection between the art of 
angling and the science of entomology ; and there- 
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fore the success of the angler, in by far the greater 
proportion of cases, does not depend on the resem- 
blance which subsists between his artificial fly and 
the natural insect. This statement is no doubt 
greatly at variance with the expressed principles of 
all who have deemed fishing worthy of considera- 
tion, from the days of Isaiah and Theocritus, to 
those of Carrol and Bainbridge. But we are not 
the less decidedly of opinion, that in nine instances 
out of ten a fish seizes upon an artificial fly as 
upon an insect or moving creature 8ui ffeneris^ and 
not on account of its exact and successful resem- 
blance to any accustomed and familiar object. 

If it is not so, let us request to be informed upon 
what principle of imitative art the different varieties 
of salmon-fly can be supposed to bear the most dis- 
tant resemblance to any species of dragonfly, to 
imitate which we are frequently told they are in- 
tended ? Certainly no perceptible similarity in form 
or aspect exists .between them, all the species of 
dragonfly, with the exception of one or two of the 
sub-genus Calepterix, being characterized by clear, 
lace-like, pellucid wings, entirely unadorned by 
those fantastic gaudy colours, borrowed from the 
peacock and other " birds of gayest plume,'' which 
are made to distinguish the supposed resemblance. 
Besides, the finest salmon-fishing is frequently in 
mild weather during the cooler seasons of the year, 
in autumn and early spring, several months either 
before or after any dragonfly has become visible on 
the face of the waters, as it is a summer insect, and 
rarely makes its appearance in the perfect state 
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until the month of June. If they bear no resem- 
blance to each other in form or colour, how much 
more unlike must they seem, when, instead of being 
swept like lightning down the current, as a real 
one would be, the artificial fly is seen crossing and re- 
crossing every stream and torrent, with the agility of 
an otter, and the strength of an alligator ? Or dart- 
ing with regular jerks, and often many inches under 
water, up smooth continuous flows, where all the 
dragonflies on earth — ^with St. George to boot — 
could not maintain their place a single second! 
Now, as it is demonstrable that the artificial fly gene- 
rally used for salmon, bears no resemblance, except in 
size, to any living one ; that the only tribe which, 
from their respective dimensions, it may be sup- 
posed to represent, does not exist in the winged 
state during the period when the imitation is most 
generally and most successfully practised ; and if 
they did, that their habits and natural powers 
totally disenable them from being at any time seen 
under such circumstances as would give a colour 
to the supposition of the one being ever mistaken 
for the other ; may we not fairly conclude that, in 
this instance at least, the fish proceed upon other 
grounds, and are deceived by an appearance of life 
and motion, rather than by a specific resemblance 
to any thing which they had previously been in the 
habit of capturing ! What natural insect do the 
large flies, at which sea-trout rise so readily, re- 
semble? These, as well as gilse and salmon, fre- 
quently take the lure far within the bounds of the 
salt-water mark ; and yet naturalists know that 
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no such thing as a salt-water fljr exists, or at least 
has ever been discovered by their researches. In- 
deed no true insect inhabits the sea. What species 
are imitated by the palmer, or by three fourths of 
the dressed flies in common use t An artificial fly 
can, at the best, be considered only as the repre- 
sentative of a natural one which has been drowned, 
as it is impossible to imitate the dancing or hover- 
ing flight of the real insect over the surface of the 
stream ; and, even with that restricted idea of its 
resemblance to nature, the likeness must be scarcely 
perceptible, owing to the difierence of motion, and 
the great variety of directions in which the angler 
drags his flies, according to the nature and special 
localities of the current, and the prevailing direc- 
tion of the wind. 

The same observations apply, with almost equally 
few exceptions, to bait-fishing. The minnow is 
fjE^tened upon swivels, which cause it to revolve 
upon its axis with such rapidity, that it loses every 
vestige of its original appearance ; and in angling 
with the par-tail, one of the most killing lures for 
large trout, the bait consists of the nether half of a 
small fish, mangled and mis-shapen, and in every 
point of view divested of its natural form. 

Fly-fishing has been compared, though by a 
somewhat circuitous mode of reasoning, to sculp- 
ture. It proceeds upon a few simple principles, 
and the theory is easily acquired, although it may 
require long and severe labour to become a great 
master in the art. Yet it is needless to encompass 
it with difficulties which have no existence in reality, 
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or to render a subject intricate and confnsed, whidi 
is in itself so plain and unencumbered. In truth, 
the ideas which at present prevail on the matter 
degrade it beneath its real dignity and importance. 
When Plato, speaking of painting, says that it is 
merely an art of imitation, and that our pleasure 
arises from the truth and accuracy of the likeness, 
he is surely wrong ; for if it were so, where would 
be the superiority of the Boman and Bolognese 
over the Dutch and Flemish schools i So also in 
regard to fishing : The accomplished angler does 
not condescend to imitate specifically, and in a 
servile maimer, the detail of things ; he attends, 
or ought to attend, only to the great and invariable 
ideas which are inherent in universal nature. He 
throws his fly lightly and with elegance on the 
surface of the glittering waters, because he knows 
that an insect with outspread gauzy wings would 
so fall ; but he does not imitate (or if he does so, 
his practice proceeds upon an erroneous principle), 
either in the air on his favourite element, the flight 
or the motion of a particular species, because he 
also knows that trouts are much less conversant in 
entomology than M. Latreille, and that their om- 
nivorous propensities induce them, when inclined 
for food, to rise with equal eagerness at every 
minute thing which creepeth upon the earth or 
Bwimmeth in the waters. On this &ct he general- 
izes, — ^and this is the philosophy of fishing. 

We are therefore of opinion that all, or a great 
proportion, of what has been so often and some- 
times so well said about the great variety of flies 
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necessary to an angler, — ^abont the necessity of 
changing his tackle according to each particular 
month throughout the season, — about one fly being 
adapted solely to the morning, another to noonday, 
and a third to the evening, — and about every river 
having its own particular flies, &c., is, if not al- 
together erroneous, at least greatly exaggerated and 
misconceived. That determinate relations exist 
between flies of a certain colour and particular con^ 
ditions of a river, is, we doubt not, true ; but these 
are rather connected with angling as an artificial 
science, and have but little to do with any analogous 
relations in nature. The great object, by whatever 
means to be accomplished, is to render the fly de- 
ceptive ; and this, from the very nature of things, 
is continually effected by fishing with flies which 
differ in colour and appearance from those which 
prevail upon the water; because in truth, as we 
shall afterwards have occasion to shew, none else 
can be purchased or procured. Even admitting, 
for a moment, the theory of representation, when 
a particular fly prevails, upon a river, an artificial 
one, in imitation of it, will never resemble it so 
closely as to appear the same to those below (e. e, 
the fish) : on the contrary, a certain degree of re- 
semblance, without any thing like an exact simili- 
tude, will only render the finny tribe the more 
cautious through suspicion ; while a different shape 
and colour, by exciting no minute or invidious 
comparisons, might probably be swallowed without 
examination. Indeed, it seems sufficiently plain, 
that where means of comparison are allowed, and 
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where exact imitation is at the same time impos- 
sible, it is much better to have recourse to a general 
idea, than to an awkward and bungling individual 
representation. How often has it been asserted, 
with all the gravity of sententious wisdom, that 
the true mode of proceeding in fly-fishing is to busk 
your hook by the river-side, after beating the shrubs 
to see what colour of insect prevails. A very ex- 
pert angler, who perhaps carried the opposite theory 
rather too far, although he always filled his pan- 
nier, was in the habit of stirring the briars and 
willows to ascertain what manner of fly was not 
there, and with that he tempted the fishes. The 
man was a humorist in his way, and in this parti- 
cular case, an erroneous humorist, as many wiser 
folks have been when driven into one extreme by 
the foolish prevalence of its opposite. But he 
certainly had the advantage of his antagonists in a 
wider field of action and invention, — the world 
being all before him where to choose, and no 
especial pocket-book his guide. 

It moreover argues no small conceit in our dubber 
of artificial flies, to fancy, that with the harlequin 
materials of his art, — ^his furs, feathers, silks, wor- 
steds, gold and silver twist, 

** White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery," 

and seated complacently by some majestic though 
unconscious river, he can rival nature. Look at 
his monstrous hands, and still more monstrous 
handiwork I Oh ! Moses Harris, thou beautiful 
limner of the insect world, what would'st thou or 
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thy gentle Drury, thine own considerate Goldsmith 
— ^not Oliver but Drew, the old Orfivre — ^have 
thought of such proceedings ? What do William 
Swainson, or John Curtis, or T. O. Westwood 
think of it even now ? Ye who, pouring your very 
souls upon your lonely yet much loved labours, will 
bend for many an hour o'*er some most jfragile form 
of insect life, and after plying both pen and pencil 
all the live-long day, will rise dissatisfied with what 
you deem your vain attempts at representing na- 
ture, though other eyes are charmed by the exqui- 
site beauty of your graceful outlines and your gor- 
geous hues, — ^what think ye, one and all, of artificial 
flies ? We pause for a reply. 

We have witnessed many a weakness in our day, 
and have more than once seen full grown men, not 
bad fishers either, — and some of them the fathers 
of large families of small children, — step with smirk- 
ing face, not only towards, but actually into an 
unofiending stream, after having, in a few hasty 
minutes, dressed several flies, which they declared 
must unavoidably succeed as counterparts of nature. 
The last exhibition of the kind we witnessed, was 
that of a Highlander, a weak vain man, " dressed 
in a little brief authority,'"' (the kilt, after all, is by 
no means an inconvenient garb to angle in), who 
busked a large red hairy fly, as round as an humble- 
bee, and declared it to be the fac-simile of a frail 
and fairy creature which we saw at that moment 
before us, moving like a mote of light along the 
glittering waters. Yet he killed a fine trout with 
it, after two or three lumbering casts. Now no- 
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thing could more than this completely prove the 
truth of two particular points. First, the benig- 
nity of our own disposition, — the dispositi<m of us 
who, though long forgetful of entomology, possess 
above ten thousand kinds of insects, — in thus mildly 
submitting to see nature herself outraged by being 
" imitated so abominably ;'''* secondly, the indis- 
criminate voracity of this particular trout, and so 
of trouts in general, in swallowing a piece of 
barbed steel, surrounded by fiery feathers, the 
likeness of which had never been seen by any one 
before, — still less behind. In truth, our natural 
feeling of anger was converted into blandness, by 
the very agreement with our theory, of an act in 
itself so reprehensible ; and when our kilted friend 
cocked his eye towards ourselves, as much as to 
say, ^' What think ye now f** we submitted without 
a murmur. He maintains to this day that he has 
overthrown our theory, never to rise again, — ^he 
maintained it lately even to " Charles Edward," 
by Beauly's rocky stream, — and yet we forgive 
him from our heart. The reader will now know 
what it is to be a Christian. 

But let us not be misunderstood, in regard to 
the principles which regulate the actual practice of 
the art. An accomplished angler knows by ex- 
perience, that he kills more fish with certain flies 
than others, and he also discovers that pecu- 
liar kinds are adapted to particular places, or vary 
with the se^on. In this he is a true Baconian, 
and should act accordingly, but let him not mis- 
take the posture of affairs, or the great regulating 
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principle by which they are directed. A certain 
form, size, or colour of artificial fly, — ^we must con- 
tinue to use the name for want of a better, — is 
assuredly more captivating than another; it be- 
comes in some way more deceptive, more delusively, 
as well as exclusively, adapted to the appetite of 
the finny tribes; but we repeat again, it is not 
because it resembles one fly more than another, 
because no fly swims at any time against the cur- 
rent of a raging river, several inches under water, 
and no artificial fly, worked as it usually is by the 
angler, exhibits the particular aspect of any insect 
whatsoever. If the gentle reader thinks otherwise, 
we are sorry for it, and shall be glad to read his 
reasons, either privately, or in print. Our chief 
consolation is, that each of us will continue to kill 
trouts to the end of (his or our predestined) time, 
the practice of both, we doubt not, being perfect in 
its way, — the main difference consisting in a theo- 
retical opinion, which we have thought it right to 
express, but which fortunately will not affect the 
actual art of angling, if otherwise skilfully achieved. 

But to conclude, — as the Rev. Mr. is 

wont to say, when fearfully far the distance to his 
latter end. One person thinks, that his artificial 
lure resembles the insects which he sees upon or 
near the surface of the water, and that his success 
in art results from that relation. Reader, art thou 
the man? If so, be pleased to look again. Out 
with your pocket-book, or bring it to us, and we 
will gladly undeceive you by the shew of actual in- 
sects in all their pride of beauty, and multitudinous 
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as the stars in Heaven. Another person believes, 
that in this particular branch the most skilful art 
makes no approach to living nature, and so believ- 
ing, he wades into lake or river, and ever and anon 
the stilly air reverberates with a splashing sound, 
and golden sands grow dim by comparison with 
lustrous broad-finned forms which lash the " indig- 
nant shore,'' — so potent is the rod of this enchanter. 
Reader, can he also deem that his success depends 
on individual imitation? We regret that by an 
oversight of the Publishers there is no portrait pre- 
fixed to this volume, otherwise we would have 
boldly turned to it and said — " Behold the man.'" 

We speak, however, on the present department 
of our subject in sad and serious earnest, because 
the novelty of our notions on this head has brought 
us some discredit with the gentle craft, and induced 
the belief, that we maintain a theory which we do 
not practise. Now the truth is, that our practice 
does not greatly diflFer from our neighbour's, and 
that the angling world, in general, though theo- 
retically wrong, is itself also usually right in its 
actual doings. At all events, it catches multitudes 
of fishes, which is one great test of truth. Of 
course, every man is free to maintain his fixed 
opinion, and on this principle we desire to state, as 
we have already done, and are still about to do, our 
own. We never could ourselves perceive any re- 
semblance whatever between any kind of artificial 
fly, and any known insect in the natural state. 
Whether we are unusually deficient in the sense of 
perceiving similitudes, or are more than usually en- 

B 
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dowed with the perception of disresemblances, we 
cannot say, but this we know, — ^that possessing the 
largest collection of insects in Scotland, we recently 
desired to be brought to us for examination, the 
whole stock in trade of an extensive and skilful fly- 
dresser, and, on comparing his collection with our 
own, we could not find a single specimen in the one 
which in any reasonable way tallied with a single 
individual in the other. We really could not help 
it. We had no personal interest to maintain, and 
were influenced solely by a love of knowledge. 
We desired to ascertain the fact, and having ascer- 
tained it, we now state it, — meaning no oflFence. 
But asut is actually true, that flies made of fur and 
feathers, with silken heads, golden ribs, worsted 
bottoms, hair legs, and steel tails, bear no resem- 
blance to winged insects instinct with life, and 
composed, in their own slight way, of flesh and 
blood (without bones), — ^we cannot conceive why 
our beloved brethren of the angle should persist in 
the belief, that their success depends on the special 
likeness which their own garish gear bears to any 
fixed familiar form of insect life. That the success- 
ful practice of the art depends, at least at times, in 
some small measure on the choice of flies, is ad- 
mitted, — for we know that determinate relations 
exist between artificial flies of a certain colour, and 
particular conditions of a river as to size and 
season; but these relations are rather connected 
with angling as a peculiar art (ars celare artem)^ 
than as bearing reference to any special analogies 
of nature. 
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It is admitted, that during mid-summer, when 
the weather is cahn, the sky dear, and the river 
low, and when what is called fine fishing is neces- 
sary, such imitation as is possible, both of the ap- 
pearance and motions of the natural fly, may 
frequently be tried with advantage ; in which case 
the tackle may be allowed to drop gently down the 
stream : but it more usually happens, from the 
style of fishing practised during the vernal and 
autumnal states of a river, that the hook is not de- 
ceptive from its appearing like a winged fly which 
has fallen from its native element, but from its 
motion and aspect resembling that of some aquatic 
insect. When the end of the line first falls on the 
surface of the water, the fish may be deceived by 
the idea of a natural fly ; and it is on that account 
that the angler should throw his tackle lightly and 
with accuracy, and it. is on that account also that 
we would advise the more frequent throwing of the 
line : but so soon as the practitioner begins to de- 
scribe his semicircle across the river, the character 
of the lure is changed, and the trout then seizes the 
bait, not as a drowning insect, but as a creature in- 
habiting its own element, which had ventured too 
far from the protection of the shallow shore or the 
sedgy bank. That this is the case, a subsidiary 
argument may also be drawn from the fact, that in 
most rivers the greater number and the finest fish 
are generally killed by the drag-fly, which, during 
the process of angling, swims an inch or two under 
water. It is sometimes even advisable so to angle 
as to convert into drags all the flies in use. 
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We have many a time and oft in early life (even 
in maturer manhood), whether in smooth expanded 
lake, or the still stretches of some goodly river, 
when a sudden lull of wind has fallen upon the 
waters, and every grey gigantic stone, or craggy 
rock, or old fantastic tree with silvery stem, was 
seen reflected in the liquid mirror ; when radiant 
clouds of snow reposed their castellated glory ''mid 
the cerulean depth of the inverted sky (yet gazing 
with grateful heart on that far beaming splendour, 
which we alnK)st feared to break by word or motion, 
and of which ourself, a sinful creature, was momen* 
tarily made a meet partaker), we have then pro- 
ceeded with our work, as follows. Instead of drag- 
ging the cast of flies rapidly and continuously along 
the surface, as is our wont when breezy winds are 
blowing, and pool or lake 

With pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils, 

we throw as long a line as we are able — the reader 
may well suppose it long — ^and allow it to lie for 
several seconds, as if in grim repose. We then 
point our top towards the water, lowering it to 
within a foot or two of the surface, and next with 
slow but sure alternate jerks, somewhat after the 
mode of salmon fishing, still keeping the point 
down, we bring the lure towards us. The entire 
tackle being under water, no disturbance takes 
place except the gentle promng of the line, just 
where it emerges near the rod ; the flies themselves 
being far away, and at some depth beneath the sur- 
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face. Any slight alarm caused by their first descent 
upon the breezeless water has now subsided, and as 
they — three favourite flies which we are now to 
name — do hold the even tenor of their way to- 
wards the unrippled shore, — " Sam Slick"'' leading, 
the " Professor"" mid-way, and " Long Tom"" at 
the lag end, all as it were hastening homeward with 
rapid strides, — ^no marvel that the attention of some 
magnificent three pounder, lying in wait below, is 
suddenly excited : — he rises upwards, at first sedately 
like a king in court, then the broad pectorals are 
expanded, as quickly closed, the deep rudder is 
waved from side to side with powerful sway, a 
rapid dart ensues, a single pectoral is again protruded 
for a moment, a slight and instantaneous turn takes 
place, the jagged jaws are closed, he has seized the 
Professor, and goes down head foremost with a most 
indignant flourish of the tail ! Now he may cer- 
tainly do what he likes with his own, but gentle 
reader, the tackle is either yours or mine. For the 
sake of illustration let us suppose it yours. Up 
then with the tip of your rod, which, owing to the 
dream-like calm already so well described, and for 
reasons just assigned, is pointing downwards, and 
almost in a continuous direction with the line — a 
most dangerous posture, seeing that the tug of 
war then rests entirely on the latter, — so up with 
your rod — ^which action also serves to strike the 
fish — and let the reel ring out as it may. Down he 
continues to go, Sam Slick beat by a couple of 
lengths, the Professor engulfed, and invisible even 
to kelpie"s eye, and Long Tom also diving down- 
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wards, nolens wlens^ at a fearful rate, but wondering 
greatly what to make of such a sudden change from 
softly shaded light to dingy darkness. Our spot- 
ted friend now pauses for a moment, the line 
slackens, and your heart, though a bold one, beats 
with fear, for you think him gone for ever ; but no, 
the tightened line and trilling reel reassure your 
doubting grasp, and away he goes again, launching 
lake-ward, as if he really thought of crossing over. 
Now this freak wont suit you if you are wishing 
only to wade, have no boat, and ean't swim ; so (but 
not ungently) try to check his speed, or wheel 
him round, and as one good turn deserves another, 
he may have his own way on the gridiron to- 
wards night. Neatly done, youngster. Now he 
goes onwards right or left, perhaps comes pretty 
quickly towards you, as if to enquire by whom has 
been disturbed his solitary reign (reel up, and keep 
no slack upon your line) — ^give way again, for 
behold another burst of virtuous indignation, fol- 
lowed by a sudden spring of at least a yard into the 
air. Never mind, — ^you have proved a tenacious 
hold, — he begins to pech^ and will soon be mollified 
to your content. He now isikea a quiet and rather 
disagreeable kind of tugging range along the shore, 
perhaps with no bad intention, nor any definite 
object in view, but really looking at times as if he 
were in sober search of some quiet landing place. 
Do you the same. Behold how sweet a harbour 
close at hand, — ^small gravelly stones, and sand, 
and broken shells, a fairy haunted haven, the 
shelving neither sudden nor much prolonged, the 
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bank — "small by degrees and beautifully less/' 
What would ye more, so lead him gently inwards. 
By Jupiter ! he makes another run and tries to 
dig^ but can't. Alas ! poor Yorick ! His move- 
ments now are heavy, as if his fins were lead, 
his mouth is opened wide (see how the fierce 
Professor, with deep sunk barb, doth hang upon 
his tongue), languid and sore distressed he wavers 
to and fro, as if some thickening haze suflFused 
his sight, — he shews his broadening side, blazoned 
with pearls and gold. How beautiful he looks, 
as Hearing the pebbly shore, his dorsal fin dimples 
the shallower depths, — no creature swims so softly 
as a fish. Give him the option now, once more, 
of land or water. Shorten your line to the utmost, 
but take care of the top knot, for it does no good 
within the ring; now he enters the hoped for 
haven, — lead away, my hearty, — he turns on one 
side (oh ! goodly gut be strong), his head is out 
of water, his gills heave, there is a suspicious look- 
ing movement of the pectoral fins, but your hand 
has grasped his body just above the tail, and, in 
another moment, you are sitting together on the 
green sward, as if you had known each other all 
your lives. Sic transit gloria trvMcB. 

Now, of the noted flies above named, (and we 
have performed the same feat with each and all), 
none of the three resembles, or was ever intended 
to resemble, nature. We ourself invented, in a 
wayward hour, both Sam Slick and Long Tom, 
and the Professor, as is well known to the world in 
general, was called into existence by a younger 
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brother of our own, whose merits in that and many 
other matters need not our feeble praise. We 
mean no oflFence, but if any created creature, from 
an angler to an angel, alleges that any trout could 
have a foreknowledge of our invention, or that of 
our gifted brother, and that it views our flies as 
'^ old familiar faces,*'*' we blush not to say he lies — 
under a huge mistake. 

Nevertheless, as we know that the progress of 
truth, though slow, is certain, and having no desire 
to proselytise, we merely commend our views to 
the considerate reader, and shall now proceed to ex- 
plain a few practical principles of the art, as usually 
received and followed. 

The great secret in fly-fishing, after a person 
has acquired the art of throwing a long and a light 
line, is perseverance, — ^that is, constant and con- 
tinuous exertion. Fish are whimsical creatures, 
even when the angler, with all appliances and 
means to boot, is placed apparently under the most 
favourable circumstances. Let him, however, com- 
mence his operations with flies, which, upon general 
principles, he knows to be good, — ^for example, a 
water-mouse body and dark wing, hare-ear and 
moorfowl wing, red hackle and teal or mallard 
wing. It may frequently happen that for an hour, 
or even two hours, he will kill nothing ; but then 
it will as often happen, that for another couple of 
hours, he will pull them ashore with a most pleas- 
ing celerity. 

Awake but one, and, lo, what myriads rise ! 
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Next comes a pause of another hour or more, 
during which little or nothing is obtained, so that 
if the intermediate period is frittered away on green 
banks, eating biscuits, success is doubtful or impos- 
sible. We believe that the appetites and motions 
of the finny tribes are regulated and directed by 
certain (to us) almost imperceptible changes in the 
state of the atmosphere, with which, as they do not 
proceed from any determinate or ascertained prin- 
ciples of meteorological science, it is not easy for 
the angler to become acquainted; and therefore 
the only method to remedy the disagriment thus 
arising, is to fish without ceasing so long as he re- 
mains by the " pure element of waters.'** The art 
of angling, if worthily followed, and with an ob- 
servant eye, will probably one day or other be the 
means of throwing considerable light on the science 
of electricity, at present one of the most obscure, 
though at the same time the most important and 
pervading, of all the subjects of physical learning. 
Professor Forbes has promised us to do something 
in this line, and will give in his " Report"" the 
first time the British Association holds its meeting 
at Aberfoyle or Bowardennan. 

The best naturcU flies, either to use fresh, or to 
serve as models for the artificial kinds, are — Firsf^ 
the diflFerent sorts of stoneflies {Phryganea and 
Limnephilus)^ which are usually found by the 
water side. Their common colours are various 
shades of brown ; they have pretty long feelers or 
antennae, which in a state of repose are bent over 
their shoulders and along their sides ; their wii^gs 
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are held decumbent, or close to- the sides. They 
fly heavily, and are produced from aquatic larvae 
called caddis-bait or case-worms, remarkable for 
their curious dwelling-places, which are hollow tubes 
composed of sand, small shells, and pieces of wood, 
agglutinated together, and made heavier or lighter 
according to circumstances, that they may the more 
easily sink or swim. They are open at either end, 
and the worm crawls along the stones and gravel, by 
protruding its legs at the anterior extremity. They 
disencumber themselves from their aquatic habita- 
tions, and assume the winged state in spring and 
the earlier part of summer. Secondly^ the different 
kinds of May flies {Ephemerce)^ called green drakes, 
&c. are also produced from larvae, which, for a long 
time previous to their appearance as perfect insects, 
have inhabited the waters. There are many species 
of this genus, all of which are greedily sought for 
by trout. They are easily known by their tapering 
abdomens, veined wings, short antennae, and the 
long slender setae or hairs which terminate their 
bodies. They chiefly abound from May to mid- 
summer. Thirdly^ The small black or ant-fly, is 
the winged female of the common black ant, and 
occurs in the nests or hills of that insect during the 
summer and autumnal months. 

There is scarcely any season of the year, except- 
ing an ice-bound winter, in which an experienced 
angler may not successfully ply his trade.* In the 

* Although Izaak Walton, that '^ great master m the art of ang- 
ling," informs us that no man should in honesty catch a trout till the 
middle of March, yet the grayling is in hest condition during the 
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mid-summer season, when the pools are very clear 
and shallow, and the streams almost dried up, little 
can be done without a stirring breeze ; so also after 
a heavy summer flood, immediately ensuing a con- 
tinuance of dry weather, when the mountain torrents 
are a sheet of dingy foam, and the crystal depths, 
of the river are converted for a time into an opaque 
flow of muddy water, the fly-fisher's occupation's 
gone. But when the turmoil ceases, and the soft 
south wind begins to disperse or break in upon the 
dense array of clouds, so as to chequer the streams, 
and rocks, and " pastoral melancholy'' of the green 
mountains with the enlivening beams of the re- 
turning sun, with what pleasure does the angler ap- 
proach the banks of a favourite and accustomed river ! 
How various and delightful are his sensations! 
Custom cannot stale their infinite variety. On the 
contrary, the longer and more assiduously the plea- 
sure is pursued, the greater the immediate enjoy- 
ment, and the more extended the train of agreeable 
remembrances for after days. How exciting the first 
cast into a breeze-ruffled pool, when the unwetted 
gut still lies in rebellious and unyielding circles on 
the surface, and yet almost at the same moment the 

winter season. ^< I do assure you," says Charles Cotton, in the second 
part of the Complete Angler, " which I remember by a very remark- 
able token, I did once take, upon the sixth day of December, one 
and only one, of the biggest graylings, and the best in season, that 
ever I yet saw or tasted ; and do usually take trouts too, and with a 
fly, not only before the middle of this month, but, almost every year 
in February, unless it be a very ill spring indeed ; and have some- 
times in January, so early as new-year's tide, and in frost and snow 
taken grayling in a warm sun-shine day for an hour or two about 
noon ; and to fish for him with a grub it is then the best time of all*" 
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sounding reel gives notice that these circles have 
been instantaneously stret'Ched into a straight and 
tightened line! Then comes the long and continu- 
ous vibration of rod and reel, indicating the secure 
hooking of a goodly fish ; or that sullen and pulse- 
like tug, by which a still goodlier one, when hooked 
in a deep pool, frequently manifests a desire to dig 
its way to the bottom ; or that more interrupted 
music which results from the fantastic leaps of some 
whimsical individual, which skims and flounders on 
the top of the water like a juvenile wild-duck. 

The ordinary rules for fly-fishing are, to be 
most assiduous when the streams are somewhat 
disturbed and increased by rain, — ^when the day is 
cloudy, and the waters moved by a gentle breeze, 
especially from the south. If the river contains 
long placid pools, then a steady stirring breeze is 
very desirable, as angling in such situations re- 
sembles lake-fishing, where little can be achieved 
upon a glassy surface. If the wind is low and the 
weather clear, of course the best angling is in the 
swiftest streams, and in those curling and perturbed 
eddies which head the smoother depths. In fishing 
the smoother pools of no great depth, be careftil that 
the shadows of neither rod nor angler come upon 
the surface ; but if a person is skilful in other re- 
spects — and able to swim — he need not fear his own 
shadow on a broad river, but wade boldly down the 
centre of the stream, fishing its various depths and 
currents before him and on either side. In clear 
rivers the flies should be small and rather slender- 
winged ; but when the waters are muddy or in- 
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creased by rain, a larger lure may be made use of. 
When the streams are brown with rain, an orange- 
coloured fly is good ; in very clear weather a light- 
coloured one; and a dark fly, with a turn or two 
of gold or silver twist, is advisable for troubled 
waters. 

Though a great deal, no doubt, depends on a quick 
eye and an active and delicate hand, we are no great 
advocates for what is called striking a fish. If a 
large trout rises in a deep pool, it may be of advan- 
tage so to do ; and this will be sufficiently accom- 
plished by inclining the rod quickly upwards or 
aside (if in the latter direction, then towards the tail 
of the fish, so as not to drag the fly from its mouth), 
in such a manner as to draw out a few inches of 
the line ; for if the reel is not allowed to run, this 
operation is apt to snap the gut, or otherwise injure 
the tackle. But if a trout, whether great or small, 
rises in a current or rapid stream, the sudden 
change in its position, immediately after it has 
seized the fly, is generally quite sufficient to fix the 
barb, without any exertion on the part of the 
angler. 

A variable state of the atmosphere is not good for 
angling; but neither is a uniformly dull gloomy 
day the most favourable. It is scarcely possible to 
lay down any general rules on this branch of the 
subject, — and this is of the less consequence, seeing 
that although we may " Tax the elements with 
unkindness,'*' we can no more gladden a gloomy or 
subdue a glaring day, than when desirous to cross 
a ford, we can add a cubit to our stature. We 
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have angled in vain through many a bright consum- 
mate mom, — no " dread magnificence" in heaven, 
and when the odds in our favour were as a salmon 
to a sand-eel. We have half filled a pannier during 
an electric hail-storm, when " sky lowered and mut- 
tered thunder,'' and the aspect of the day was such 
as to deter more experienced though less zealous 
sportsmen from leaving the shelter of their homes. 
But if the river is not too low, we always prefer 
what in ordinary language might be called a fine 
cheerful day, more particularly if there is a fresh 
breeze. And what we would more particularly 
press upon the notice of the angler, as soon as he 
becomes master of the line, is that he should cast 
his flies more frequently than is the usual practice, 
and, generally speaking, fish rapidly. This i^ould 
be more especially attended to in streams where 
the trout are numerous and not large. 

Before enumerating and describing the different 
kinds of artificial flies in greatest repute, we shall 
mention a few of the principal materials used by the 
fly-fisher. The articles which he employs, in com- 
mon with those who prosecute the other branches 
of the trade, are of course, rods, hair and gut lines, 
reels and hooks, panniers and landing-nets ; but, in 
addition to these he must be provided with a great 
variety of feathers, such as the slender plumes 
called hackles, from the necks and backs of common 
poultry, and the wings of a considerable number of 
birds, such as woodcocks, snipes, rails, plovers, 
ducks, grouse, partridges, and others. The furs of 
quadrupeds are also indispensable ; and of these the 
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most useful are hares, squirrels, moles, martens, 
mice, and water-rats. 

The most esteemed hackles are the dum. The 
red, striped down the centre with black, and the 
red with a blackish root, are likewise useful, and 
more easily obtained. Since the introduction of 
Spanish poultry (by which name are designated the 
black breed with white tops), black hackles are now 
more common than formerly. The proper time for 
plucking hackles is about Christmas. The feathers 
of the ostrich and peacock are of frequent service ; 
and for salmon and sea-trout the gaudy plumes of 
parrots and other brilliantly attired foreign species, 
however unlike the adornment of any known insects, 
ought to be collected by every fly-fisher. 

The silks commonly used by the angler are of 
three kinds: — Ist^ Barbers' silk, used double, for 
splicing the top-pieces of rods ; 2<%, a more deli- 
cate kind, for fastening on the rings through which 
the reel-line runs ; 3<%, fine netting silk for whip- 
ping hooks and dressing flies. When we mention 
a pair of small pliers, fine-pointed scissors, needles, 
and wax, we have noted the principal materials for 
the angler's trade. 

In regard to rods, their length and formation are 
so much matters of individual taste, that few gene- 
ral rules can be laid down upon the subject. Ac- 
cording to Daniel, the wood should be cut about 
Christmas, and allowed to season for a twelvemonth. 
Hazel is very generally used, especially that from 
the colMiut^ which grows to a great length, and is 
for the most part very straight and taper. The 
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but-end should rather exceed an inch in diameter, 
and the shoots for stocks, middle-pieces, and tops, 
should be as free from knots as possible. The tops 
are made from the best rush ground shoots. All 
these pieces should be kept free from moisture till 
the ensuing autumn, when such as are required to 
form a rod are selected ; and, after being warmed 
over a gentle fire, they are set as straight as pos- 
sible, and laid aside for several days. They are 
then rubbed over, by means of a piece of flannel, 
with linseed oil, which produces a polish, and brings 
off the superfluous bark : they are then bound tight 
to a straight pole, and kept till next spring, by 
which time they will be seasoned for use. They 
are then matched together in due proportions, in 
two, three, or more parts, according to the desired 
length, or the opinion of the maker as to the num- 
ber of pieces of which a rod should be composed. 
A well-constructed spliced rod of no more than two 
pieces, casts a line with fully as much force, neat- 
ness, and accuracy as any other; but it is incon- 
venient to a traveller, or to any one whose dwelling 
is not upon the water side. If the pieces are not 
ferruled, they must be spliced so as to join each 
other with great exactness. The principal object 
to be kept in view in the formation of rods in 
general is, that they should taper gradually and 
bend regularly. A frequent defect is their bending 
too much in the middle, owing to that part not 
being sufficiently strong. 

We have said that the length of a rod is rather 
a matter of taste than of established rule. It must. 
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however, bear a relation to the size of the river and 
the nature of the expected capture. A trouting- 
rod is usually made from 12 to 14 feet in length, 
though some prefer them of greater extent, as giv- 
ing more command over lakes and spreading pools. 
It should be made as light as is consistent with 
strength and durability, as a heavy rod is cumber- 
some, fatiguing, and unwieldy; and a light one 
gives a more ready power in casting under hollow 
banks, or among trees or bushes. For pike and 
barbel a proper length is 16 feet; for perch, chub, 
bream, carp, eels, and tench, a shorter rod may be 
used ; and 8 or 10 feet is sufficient for dace, gudgeon, 
ruflF, bleak, &c. The portability of a rod depends 
of course on the number of joints ; but its excellence 
being almost in the inverse ratio, care must be 
taken not to sacrifice its goodness merely for the 
sake of a convenient form. 

According to Mr. Bainbridge, the best rods are 
made from ash, hickery, and lancewood ; ash for 
the bottom piece, hickery for the middle, and lance- 
wood for the top-joints. If real bamboo can be 
procured of good quality, it is preferable to lance- 
wood. Rosewood and partridgewood from the 
Brazils may also be used for the top-pieces. The 
extreme length of the top-piece is usually composed 
of a few inches of whalebone. The rings for the 
reel-line may be made by twisting a piece of soft 
brass-wire round a tobacco-pipe, and soldering the 
ends together. They ought to diminish in size as 
they are made to approach the top, and must form 
a straight and regular line with each other when 
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the rod is put up for use. But as few anglers re- 
quire to make their own rods, we really deem it 
unnecessary to enter into full details of a me- 
chanical practice which can only be sufficiently 
executed by an individual of professional experience. 
We shall merely mention, that, in addition to the 
woods already named, elder, holly, yew, mountain- 
ash, and briar, all of which are indigenous to this 
country, furnish materials to the makers of rods. 
In finishing a rod the usual varnish is copal varnish, 
or Indian rubber dissolved over a slow fire in lin- 
seed oil. It may be stained by a dilution of nitric 
acid or oil of vitriol. When rods are stored for 
the winter, after use, they ought to be rubbed over 
with tallow or salad oil. 

As lines may be purchased from the tackle- 
makers at a cheaper rate than they can be made 
by an amateur, whose time and labour are of value 
for any other purpose, we shall not here enter into 
a detail of their formation. The best hair is pro- 
cured from the tail of a well-grown stallion. Black 
hair is generally strong, but the colour is not very 
serviceable. Transparent and almost colourless 
hair is the most approved; and it ought to be 
round, regular, and free from blemishes. In tlie 
formation of lines each hair in a link should be 
equal, round, and even, which proportions the 
strength and prevents single hairs from breaking, 
and thus weakening the others. Chestnut or brown- 
coloured hairs are best for ground angling, espe- 
cially in muddy water. Some anglers stain their 
lines a pale green for fishing in weedy waters. 
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Black is occasionally used in streams which flow 
from mosses, and are themselves of an unusually 
dingy hue. 

The following are some of the methods used by 
anglers for dyeing their lines, whether of hair or 
gut. 

For a pale watery green, — To a pint of strong ale 
add (as soon as possible, as it is so apt to evaporate 
when good) half a pound of soot, a small quantity 
of walnut leaves, and a little powdered alum (then 
drink the remaining pint of ale, if you happen to 
have drawn a quart) ; boil these materials for half 
or three-quarters of an hour, and when the mixture 
is cold, steep the gut or hair in it for ten or twelve 
hours. 

For a brown. — Boil some powdered alum till it 
is dissolved ; add a pound of walnut-tree bark from 
the branches when the sap is in them, or from the 
buds, or the unripe fruit. Let the liquid stand till 
nearly cool, and skim it ; then put in the gut or 
hair, and stir it round for about a minute, or till it 
appears to have imbibed the desired tint. It ought 
not to be strongly tinctured, as it is apt to rot 
when too dark. For a bluish watery tint the above 
ingredients are also used, with the substitution of 
logwood instead of walnut. 

For a yellow^' — The inner bark of a crab-tree 
boiled in water, with some alum, makes a good 
yellow, excellent for staining tackle used among 
decayed weeds, the colour of which it closely re- 
sembles. 

A tawny hue is obtained by steeping hair among 
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lime and water for four or five hours, and then 
allowing it to soak for a day in a tan-pit. In the 
absence of other ingredients, both gut and hair may 
be easily stained by being left for twenty-four hours 
in strong tea, either with or without a few logwood 
scrapings. In the former case you had better not 
drink the tea. 

The hair to be dyed ought to be selected from 
the best white. Silken or hempen lines may be 
tinted by a decoction of oak bark, which is said to 
add to the durability of these materials. 

We shall speak of flies, both small and great, 
when we come to treat in more detail of trout and 
salmon. But we may here observe that the rich 
and varied supply of all kinds of tackle, which may 
be obtained in the shops of the principal dealers in 
our larger cities, induces us to abstain from extended 
descriptions of the angler's gear, especially of the 
different hooks employed in minnow and other bait- 
fishing, as such details are not very intelligible 
without the aid of numerous engravings. More 
knowledge will be gained by a few minutes' inspec- 
tion of the articles themselves in the hands of an 
intelligent workman, than can be conveyed by the^ 
most elaborate treatise on the subject. 



THE BULL-TROUT.* 

This is another great migratory species, well 
known in many of our larger rivers, but not so easy 
to identify with any of the continental kinds. It 
is thicker in proportion to its length than the sal- 
mon, the fins are more muscular, especially the tail, 
and the latter organ is square, or even slightly con- 
vex, or rounded terminally, instead of being forked 
or semi-lunar, as in so many fishes. The terminal 
portions of the pectoral fins are also rather of a 
dusky hue, than of that more decided blackish tint, 
which characterises those parts in true salmon. 
The head is proportionally larger than that of the 
salmon ; the teeth are longer and stronger, and the 
inferior posterior angle of the opercular cover more 
elongated backwards. The general colour is a green- 
ish grey above, the lower parts silvery white ; the 

* Scdmo erioXf Linn. Yar. 
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body above the lateral line being thickly covered 
with large cruciform black spots. The flesh of this 
species is of a yellowish tint, and has a coarse flavour, 
except in the young state. It is consequently less 
esteemed, as a marketable commodity, than any 
other of the sea-going kinds. In the breeding sea- 
son it assumes a much blacker tint than the salmon, 
and wants much of the red markings. All the un- 
der parts, jaws, and cheeks, become blotched with 
deep blackish gray. The hook of the under jaw of 
the male does not assume so elongated a form as 
that of the salmon. The old fish begin to enter 
the rivers about the end of July, and are believed 
to deposit their spawn and return to the sea about 
a month earlier than the last named species. 

This is a very powerful fish in all its states, and 
feeds voraciously without much discrimination. Sir 
William Jardine informs us, that when hooked it 
springs repeatedly out of the water, and runs — to use 
an angler'*s phrase — ^with extraordinary vigour to 
free itself from barb and line. The river Tweed 
and its tributaries are among the principal localities 
of the bull-trout, although it occurs occasionally in 
the Solway, and in the rivers of the west and north 
of Scotland. It weighs in the adult state from 15 
to 25 pounds. The last we saw was killed by net- 
ting near Peebles, and weighed upwards of 17 
pounds. Such British authors as have applied the 
continental name of Salmo hucho to any native 
species, have no doubt intended by so doing to de- 
signate (however erroneously) the fish in question. 

The Bull-trout, in the adult state, is characte- 
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ristically called the Round-tail in the rirer Annan, 
and — ^in common, however, with those of other 
species — ^its young are there and elsewhere named 
Sea-trout, The Warkworth and Coquet trout of 
Durham and Northumberland are the young of this 
species, as are likewise the Whitlings of the Tweed, 
or Berwick Trout of the London markets* But the 
whitlings of all our Scotch rivers are not necessarily 
the young of the Bull-trout, in as far as provincial 
names are sometimes differently applied. We 
have no doubt, however, that the Norway salmon 
of our Sutherlandshire, and other northern fisheries, 
is identical with the Bull-trout, that is, with Salmo 
eriox^ in the adult state, although some regard that 
fish as a variety of the common Salmo salar. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Pamell, the young of the Bull-trout, 
when about nine inches in length, has the tail still 
acutely forked ; but he observes, that when the 
fish attains the length of twenty inches, the middle 
ray of the tail is more than half the extent of the 
longest ray of that organ, whereas the same ray in 
the salmon is never half as long as the most length- 
ened caudal ray at any age whatever. This in- 
genious author has carefully described the nume- 
rous varieties of the Bull-trout in his excellent 
paper " On the Fishes of the Firth of Forth.''* 

The mode of angling for this great migratory 
trout is the same as that pursued for salmon. In 
truth it is seldom killed in the adult state except 
by accident, while the angler is casting for that 

* Memoin of ike Wemerian Natural History Society^ vol. vii. 
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more prized species. We shall briefly notice its 
young (as part and parcel of those gregarious and 
nomadian tribes called Sea-trout) in the course of 
the following article. 

THE SALMON-TROUT.* 

In a commercial and culinary point of view this 
is the most important species we possess, next to 
the salmon. It bears a closer resemblance to that 
fish than to the bull-trout in its general form and 
aspect, but its teeth are more numerous, both on 
the jaws, tongue, and vomer. The tail is not so 
much forked at the same age as that of the salmon, 
but it becomes square, as in that species, in the 
course of adolescence. According to Mr. Yarrell, 
the size and surface of the tail are also less than 
those of the salmon, owing to the comparative short- 
ness of the caudal rays. 

Many authors and anglers are of opinion that 
there are two kinds of salmon-trout {Scdmo trutta 
and albus of Naturalists), and to these, in their 
various states, the names of sea-trout, white- trout, 
herling, whitling, phinock, &c. have been applied. 
The characters of each, however, are extremely 
difficult to determine and define; and we agree 
with Sir William Jardine and Mr. Yarrell, that 
both will be found to merge eventually into one, — 
entitled to the name of Salmo trutta. These fish 
are very abundant in broad Scotland (one of the 
narrowest countries ever known), and are taken in 

* Salmo trutta, Vam^—Salmo aUnis, Flem. I 
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great quantities in the Solway and its tributaries, 
and in most of the rivers which debouche along 
the western and northern coasts of Scotland. In 
the first named locality they bear the names of 
sea-trout, herling, and whitling, — in the latter of 
white-trout, sea-trout, and finnock; and when 
transported to the larger market towns receive the 
additional name of salmon-trout. Thus we may 
easily conceive the great and almost irremediable 
confusion which may take place, and has actually 
now arisen, from the use or abuse of these pro- 
vincial names. The Fordwich trout of Izaak 
Walton, described as yielding " rare good meat,^"* 
pertains to our present species. 

On the ^outh-east coast of Scotland and its 
rivers, these marine species (whether one or more) 
appear to be less abundant than along our western 
shores. This may, however, possibly arise from 
the larger meshes of the netting there employed. 
The Edinburgh market is chiefly supplied from the 
estuaries of the Forth and Tay. 

In its largest state, or as known under the 
specific appellation of trutta, the sea or salmon- 
trout enters the rivers towards the end of May, 
with a weight varying from one to five or six 
pounds. The form and dimensions are extremely 
elegant, — possessing all the symmetrical grace of 
the salmon. The head is small; the back ex- 
tremely broad when viewed from above ; the tail 
slightly forked, and wide at the extreme points ; 
the general colour is above greenish, inclining to 
bluish-gray, the lower parts being of the clearest 
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silvery-white ; and above the lateral line the body is 
spotted, as in the bull-trout, with large deep-black 
spots, but fewer in number. The flesh is pink, of 
high and delicate flavour, and much esteemed for 
the table. In this respect it ranks next to the 
salmon, — and by some is even more esteemed than 
that princely species. 

In its smaller or younger state (8. cdbvsf) it 
presents very nearly the same appearance in respect 
to proportion, form, and colour. They approach 
in this state the mouths of rivers towards the end 
of July, and immediately enter the fresh waters, 
often in immense profusion, — so that an angler 
may capture almost any quantity without the 
exercise of great skill. Sir William Jardine re- 
gards them as even " annoying from their quantity**^ 
when the angler is casting for salmon. We cannot 
say we ever felt the annoyance greatly, although 
with a friend we have sometimes killed above 
seventy in a few hours, in addition to a salmon or 
two, and several gilse. In some of our northern 
counties they are not commercially accounted for 
by their hired captors, that is, they are regarded 
as among the perquisites of the kayners or taxmen 
of the salmon fisheries, — surely a regardless and 
ill-advised regulation, seeing that from 500 to 1000 
are sometimes taken at a single hawl of the sweep- 
net. They are also taken in equal numbers in the 
Solway in houses of the stake-nets, covered for the 
purpose with a mesh of smaller size than usual, 
and are afterwards carried ofi" in cart loads to the 
country markets. The flesh of this smaller fish 
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— ^whether species, or variety, or differing only in 
age — ^is also pink and delicately flavoured. 

The colours of both these sorts, during the 
spawning reason, is a changeable grayish-black, 
slightly tinted in the males with brown ; and at 
this period they offer a most marked contrast in 
their lank and darkened forms, to the symmetrical 
shape and stainless silvery lustre of their earlier 
condition; Their flesh, too, becomes white and 
insipid, and the whole fish assumes an unwhole- 
some aspect. Yet it is in this condition, as Dr. 
Pamell has observed, that while returning to the 
sea, in the months of January and February, 
numbers are taken in the Forth above Stirling, as 
well as in the Tay, and sent to the Edinburgh 
market, where, under the name of Lammasmen^ 
they are sold afc the rate of about sevenpence per 
pound. The largest specimen of the salmon-trout 
which has come to our knowledge is that men- 
tioned by Mr. Yarrell. It was a female in fine 
condition, in the possession of Mr. Groves of Bond 
Street (noted in June ]831), and weighed seven- 
teen pounds. 

An obscure cloud still overhangs the history of all 
these migratory trouts, from the time of their first 
departure from our rivers in early life, till their 
first return towards them. We have no doubt, 
however, that like their great congener the salmon, 
they remain much longer in the fresh waters than 
is usually supposed. Mr. Shaw lately laid before 
the Royal Society a brood of young sea-trout 
(Salmo trutta^ we presume) produced by mechanical 
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impregnation, and exhibiting five successive stages, 
from the day of hatching to the age of nine months. 
At the age of six months they bear a less marked 
resemblance to the young of the true salmon in the 
parr state than might have been supposed, and as 
they increase in age and dimensions the likeness 
becomes still slighter. But on comparing them 
with the young of common river trout, the resem- 
blance is close and striking. Their general form 
and outline are less elegant than those of the young 
of salmon. 

How long this not easily definable species re- 
mains in the sea during its first excursion there, - 
we are not prepared to say, for it seems that it 
too, either attains a rapid increase during a short 
sojourn in ocean's green domains, or " hid in some 
vacant interlunar cave,'' rests for a longer period 
than supposed in deep translucent waters. Dr. 
Pamell supposes, that those hatched in March 
and April of one season, remain in the river till 
May or June of that which follows, by which time 
they have assumed a silvery lustre, and attained a 
length of from six to eight inches ; that they then 
descend to the sea, where they remain about two 
months, and afterwards ascend the rivers as her- 
lings or whitlings (Salmo albm of Dr. Fleming), 
in which state they measure from ten to twelve 
inches.* By this time the back has become of a 

♦ It is probable that these fish are older than Dr. Pamell sup- 
poses, although it has not yet been proved that (like sahnon smolts) 
the majority do not attain their silvery lustre till the termination of 
the second year. Mr. Shaw suspects they migrate when about the 
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dusky blackish blue, and the sides silvery, marked 
with a few obscure dark spots, principally about 
the region of the pectorals. Some examples are 
without spots, and present a fine silvery aspect, 
from which character the name of whitling has no 
doubt been derived. The lateral bands or blotches 
are no longer visible — the opercular spot is almost 
obliterated — ^the pectorals become dusky, or, in 
many specimens, assume a warmer and more glow- 
ing tint, — ^from whence has doubtless been derived 
the frequent appellation of orange-fin^ by which 
certain sea-trout are known in several rivers. The 
tail still continues deeply forked. The silvery 
lustre of these comparatively young fish soon, 
however, becomes tarnished in the river waters — 
the spots appear more obvious, and the ventral and 
anal fins assume a dusky aspect. Whether they 
breed at this time or not, is a doubtful and dis- 
puted point. Many practical fishermen believe 
they do, but our own observations confirm those of 
Dr. Pamell as to the insufficiency of roe in fishes 
of the size in question. They, however, descend 
again to the sea in January and February with " a 
lean and hungry look,^' and their flesh both pale 
and tasteless. Having recruited themselves in 
the sea, and regained their symmetry and silvery 
lustre, they revisit us again in June, and enter the 
mouths of rivers with an average length of eighteen 

age of twelve or fourteen months. Whether those which come up 
firom the sea in July and August, are the same individuals which had 
gone down to it for the first time in May preceding, is a point cer- 
tainly of great importance to ascertain, but which has hitherto been 
always rather inferred than demonstrated. 
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inches, — ^being then entitled to the name of Salmo 
trutta. 

This view of the case, we think, accounts, in a 
reasonable way, for a fact well known to all anglers 
of sea-trout, and which has puzzled many thought- 
ful enquirers : viz. that late in spring, and early in 
summer, the prevailing sea-trout are of larger size 
than the numerous hordes which seek to enter our 
river waters during the mid-summer season. Were 
they all fish of the same year, of course the latest 
to arrive would be the largest in dimensions ; but 
^ the fact is otherwise, we can only infer, that the 
more advanced in age are the first to make their 
appearance: for we cannot reconcile ourselves to the 
belief, that there are two species of the kind in ques- 
tion. At the same time, it is important to bear in 
mind, that the young of the true salmon in its 
adolescent state, with numerous promising cadets of 
the bull-trout family, may occasionally congregate 
with large travelling parties of sea-trout, properly 
so called, and thus tend to throw a net of com- 
plexity over the precise determination of the subject, 
which it is by no means easy to unravel. Yet we 
have met with hundreds of people who declared 
they understood it well in all it bearings, and could 
explain it perfectly in five minutes. We looked 
our watch one fine morning about thirty years 
agOj. our cloud of witnesses, in spite of electricity, 
never came to the point, and we have greatly 
doubted the perfection of any branch of knowledge 
ever since. We agree with our friend Lord Mel- 
bourne that your cut and dry gentlemen, who 
understand all things, are good for nothing. 
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So far then, as we can at present perceive, we 
think that there are nourished in the streams, 
rivers, estuaries, and ocean waters, of this our 
blessed country, three distinct species of migratory 
or anadromous salmonidse, — viz. the salmon (Sahno 
8alar)y the bull-trout (Salmo eriox)^ and the salmon- 
trout (Salmo trutta) ; that the young of these are 
frequently confounded with each other both by 
unskilful and scientific observers ; and that many 
most important points in their earlier, or rather 
intermediate history, are still obscure as night* 
We think that the adolescent salmon will be found 
distinguished by a decided tendency to blackness 
on the terminal portion of its pectoral fins, — that 
the youthful bull-trout will be recognised by the 
duller *dusky hue of that same portion, while the 
aspiring sea-trout, when in proper order, will be 
naturally characterised by pectorals of a warmer or 
more orange Claude- Lorraine-like hue. 

All these migratory species are distinguished 
after a certain period, when in good condition, from 
such as inhabit the fresh waters only, by the clear 
but deep greenish or greyish blue of the upper sur- 
face of their bodies, and the brilliant silvery white 
of the under portions. The more minute or macu- 
lar markings can scarcely be insisted on, because 
our finny friends, though they resemble leopards in 
activity, diflFer from these fair creatures in this, — 
that they can change their spots. 

We used the freedom to ask the enthusiastic 
angler sometime ago if he were fast asleep. We 
regret to say that we have since ascertained the fact 
of his having been so ever since we named the name 
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of Parr^ — ^which, however, so far from being a 
watch- word in our own family, is rather an assured 
signal for somnolescence, and therefore we in no way 
take amiss, that a respected stranger should gently 
repose himself over a subject, which we have seen 
so often veil in dim suffusion far brighter eyes than 
his. Not that we mean to say there is anything 
defective in his vision, quite the reverse, for we 
rather like odd looking eyes, — ^but are simply de- 
sirous to mention that we forgive his yielding thus 
to nature'^s " soft restorer."" He may now uplift 
his lids, and look about him for a moment. 

When an angler finds himself standing a few 
hundred yards, or it may be even several miles, from 
the mouth of a beautiful and sparkling river, — 
haply not on golden sands, nor yet on grassy bank, 
but half way up between the knees and haunches 
in the water — ^when every other cast of his far 
stretching gossamer causes a sudden " bright up- 
rising'*' into the sunny air of some quick springing 
fish, with deep cerulean back, and breast like that 
of Leper " white as snow,'' — ^what matters it to him 
by what specific name it once was known to Ray, 
Artedi, Pennant, or Linnaeus ? It is a sea trout, 
and let him thank his stars, and think no more of 
albus or of trutta. It may weigh only three quar- 
ters of a pound, or it may weigh a pound and a half, 
or two pounds, — seldom any less, and still more 
seldom more, — but if he kills a couple of dozen, let 
him therewith be content, for better anglers, many 
a time and oft, have fished farther and fared worse. 
Large and rather gaudy flies, dressed much upon 
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the same principle as those used for salmon, but of 
smaller size, are best adapted for the capture of 
sea-trout. A mallard wing, with red hackle, a 
twist of gold, and an orange tuft at the tail, will 
be found very toothy. So also will a large Green 
Mantle or a red or yellow Professor of considerable 
size, and rather roughly hackled.* A salmon fly 
already described (see Plate II. fig. 6), when Some- 
what reduced in size and fulness, is greatly to their 
taste. The same indeed may be said of fig. 3, 
Plate I. 
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THE COM MOM TR0UT."f- 

This beautiful and well-known fish is very gene- 
rally distributed over the whole of the norlhern 
and temperate parts of Europe, — being found in 

* We distinctly hear one of our readers somewhat angrily ex- 
claiming, that we now refer to flies, possibly invented by ourself or 
family, of which he knows nothing, and which we have not yet 
described. " We own the soft impeachment," but let him just wait 
patiently, — ^patience is an angler's virtue, — and we shall satisfy him 
in a few minutes. W^e happen to be more than usually occupied 
this morning, having many matters of great moment to attend to. 

•f* Saimo/ario, Linn. 
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every bum and tarn, in every lake and river. It 
may also be described as one of the most pleasing 
in its external aspect, — for when newly drawn in 
" golden ^lory'''* from some translucent stream, it 
is a creature of exquisite beauty. The more is the 
pity it should so often fall a prey to the insidious 
arts of all-engrossing man. The variation of its 
tints, according to season and locality, is so great 
and multiform, that we need not here seek to make 
these colours known, — their general character being 
no doubt already familiar to all our readers. 

This species varies greatly in size as well as 
colour, — in accordance probably with the nature 
and abundance of its food, the strength and depth 
of the river in which it occurs, and the physical 
properties of soil and climate. Fish indeed seem, 
more than most animals, to depend on peculiar and 
unappreciable circumstances for the full and charac- 
teristic development of their attributes ; and they 
consequently exhibit great contrariety of aspect 
among individuals of the same species. If a canal 
or reservoir, or any other great accumulation of 
water, is formed by the hand of man, where the 
hand of nature had from time immemorial recog- 
nised only some small and solitary streamlet, the 
lapse of a very few years produces large and heavy 
fish, where none but trouts of the most trifling 
size had ever been seen before. The writer of 
these observations kept a minnow little more than 
half an inch long in a glass tumbler for a period of 
two years, during which time there was no per- 
<;eptible increase in its dimensions. Had it con- 
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tinued in its native stream, subjected to the fatten- 
ing influence of a continuous flow of water, and 
a consequent increase in the quantity and variety 
of its food, its cubic dimensions would probably 
have been 20 times greater ; yet it must have 
attained, prior to the lapse of a couple of years, to 
the usual period of the adult state. In regard to 
birds and quadrupeds, the individuals of the same 
species are seldom distinguishable from each other 
by any peculiarities either of form or colour, at least 
within the limits of a restricted locality; but it 
appears to be otherwise with several species of fish, 
more especially t routs. Those of the Clyde and 
Tweed, although both rivers draw their primary 
sources almost from the same mountain, present a 
constant and well-marked difference in their ex- 
ternal aspect; and a corresponding dissimilarity 
exists among the characteristic varieties of almost 
every river and lake in Scotland ; " which I tell 
you," says Walton, " that you may the better be- 
lieve that 1 am certain, if I catch a trout in one 
meadow he shall be white and faint, and very like 
to be lousy ; and as certainly, if I catch a trout in 
the next meadow, he shall be strong, and red, and 
lusty, and much better meat. Trust me, scholar, I 
have caught many a trout in a particular meadow, 
that the very shape and the enamelled colour of him 
hath been such as hath joyed me to look on him ; 
and I have then with much pleasure concluded with 
Solomon, ' Every thing is beautiful in his season.'' '^ 
One main cause of dissimilarity in the external 
character and aspect of different trouts, is un- 
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doubtedly the variation of their food ; and it seems 
certain that such as feed on shells and GammarinoB 
(screws, or fresh water shrimps, as they are some- 
times called), are of the most beautiful tints, the 
finest flavour, and possess the most decided pink- 
ness in their flesh. Of these the Devock-water 
trouts of Westmoreland, are among the best we 
have either caught or cooked, although several 
other lakes in the north of England produce trout 
of such fine quality that they are not seldom passed 
ofi" upon the uninitiated as charr. Our own Loch 
Leven, too — of which the barren isle, and now dis- 
mantled castle, are famous in history as the prison 
place of the beautiful Queen Mary, — has long been 
noted for its breed of trouts. These, however, 
were said to have deteriorated considerably some- 
time ago in their general flavour and condition, 
owing, it is reported, to the partial drainage of 
the Loch having destroyed their best feeding 
ground, by exposing to the destructive influence 
of the atmosphere those rich and numerous beds 
of small aquatic shells, which formed the principal 
portion of their food. 

Further north, as in Sutherlandshire, the im- 
mense multitudes of lochs produce a corresponding 
abundance and variety of trout. Of these, how- 
ever, only a few are of very superior quality, — but 
these few may assuredly vie with those of any 
country in the world. We may mention more 
particularly Loch Craggie, near Lairg, as full of 
fine trout. They seem, however, shy, except in 
spring and early summer. We first fished it with 
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. a friend in July, and were sadly disappointed by 
killing on an average only one and a half each, 
that is three between us per diem; but during 
another trip in the first week of June, each 
rod captured about a couple of dozen a day of 
the finest fish, weighing from three quarters of a 
pound to a pound and a half and two pounds a-piece. 
Only one weighed two pounds and a half. This 
Loch Craggie rests in a granitic basin. Its waters 
are extremely clear, though here and there we ob- 
served beds of Potamogeton in deepish places. The 
greater part of the north side is covered by rocks 
and stones, among which large fish lie. All the 
natives here are strong active creatures, with well 
formed smallish heads, and something of a salmon 
like aspect. Sir William Jardine tried them by 
trolling with a small trout as bait, but had only a 
single run. Yet we had proof on dissection of their 
piscivorous propensities, — several having the re- 
mains of small fishes in their interior. De gutsibus 
non disfputandum est. In Loch Doulay, a little 
lower down, and somewhat nearer Lairg, we killed 
a beautiful trout in the evening, during a dead calm, 
which — ^we mean the fish — weighed three pounds. 
It was brilliantly coloured, finely shaped, exquisitely 
conditioned — ^how it simmered soon after sunset ! — - 
and altogether formed the most perfect picture of a 
trout we ever saw. As our pannier was already 
full, we laid it down on one of those little grassy 
basket-looking tufts of green, so often found — like 
i^aliinda in Oasis — to beautify the gravelly shores of 
desolate mountain lochs, and proceeded on our way 
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rejoicing. Returning ere long with half a dozen 
more — ^but none so fine — ^we perceived our travel- 
ling companion — our much loved fishing friend — 
lying on that lone shore to all appearance dead ! 
We were rather shocked at this upon the whole, 
knowing that he had left a wife and family, but on 
a near approach, we found that he was neither dead 
nor sleeping, but entranced — " awed, delighted, and 
amazed,*"^ — by our glorious three-pounder, and had 
laid himself down enamoured to gaze upon her 
beauties. We ate her, however, that same night 
to supper. The bottom of Loch Doulay is in some 
places soft and mossy, and on one side there is a 
deep marsh, bordered next the water by a regiment 
of reeds, and sheltering numerous gulls, grebes, and 
other water-fowl. Its fish, in general, are some- 
what inferior to those of the clearer waters of Loch 
Craggie. 

In another neighbouring piece of water (Loch- 
ta-Craig), — ^we beg its pardon if we cannot spell 
aright, we had a shocking bad pen when we wrote 
our notes, — ^the trout are still more inferior both in 
size and condition. Its waters are dark and mossy, 
and the bottom is in many places covered with 
mud. Loch Beamoch, in the same vicinity, is re- 
ported to contain fish of four pounds. We put 
them to the test act — a green mantle and red pro- 
fessor — but they were non-conformists, rose rather 
sulkily, and none exceeded a pound and a half. 
Though not so fine as the Loch Graggies^ they are 
fair fish to look upon, and of great strength for their 
size. The spots on some specimens were large and 
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black. The bottom of this Loch is extremely stony, 
and for the most part not more than two or three 
feet deep for a distance of twenty or thirty yards 
from the shore. The surrounding rocks, like those 
of Lochs Craggie, Doulay, and ta-Craig, are gra- 
nitic, but the waters of the first are by far the most 
translucent. This Loch Beamoch is a small and 
solitary water — a wild and dreary spot ; but the 
distant view of the great mountain of Ben-y-Clibrich 
bestows upon it a character of desolate grandeur. 
Wild geese breed upon its islands. 

We must allude to still another loch in Suther- 
land, called Loch Mallochorie, on the Benmore range, 
above Inch-in-damflF, which is also remarkable for 
its trout. These are of a rather reserved disposi- 
tion, at least are somewhat shy of the artificial fly, 
— and indeed till Dr. Greville and ourselves tried 
them in the summer of 1833, they had not been 
known to rise to that lure, — ^but take, pretty well 
by trolling, and range in weight from three-fourths 
of a pound to two and a half or three pounds. They 
are beautifully, but not brilliantly coloured — at 
least we did not find them so in either June or 
July — ^but are very thick and finely formed, and 
so remarkably fat, as almost to fall of their own 
accord from the frying-pan into the fire. They are 
about the best eating trout we have yet met with 
here below. We noticed that the lake, which i^ 
high among the hills, abounded with the aforesaid 
Gammarinw — screws orfresh water shrimps. But as 
we intend to write a separate work one of these days 
—dedicated to the Secretary of the Royal Society of 
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Edinburgh— on the culinary character of the diflFe- 
rent kinds or varieties of trouts in Scotland, we 
shall here say nothing more on this department of 
our subject.* 

The characteristic habits of trouts, their usual 
haunts, their favourite feeding grounds, their chosen 
resting-places, cannot be described by human pen, 
so infinite is the variety of circumstances by which 
they are surrounded. Could any man detail these 
haunts and habits amply and accurately, his work 
would be the best and greatest of cosmographies, 
Malte Brun and Balbi would " babble of green fields'' 
no more for ever, and the " Angler's Guide " would 
depict the universal world, — for what portion of the 
habitable globe worth speaking of, does not abound 
in fertile flowing rivers, or, in the form of broad 
expanded lakes, spreads not its glittering bosom 
to the sun ? Why does the " teeming West," year 
after year, through trackless woods or over vast 

* We cordially agree with, and have great pleasure in recording 
— the more so as we had previously published the same focts ourselves, 
— the following observations of M. Agassiz on the colouring and food of 
fishes. ^^ It is during the autumn, and at the time of the greatest 
cold, that is to say, in October, November, December, and January, 
that their tints are most brilliant, and the colours become more vivid 
by the accumulation of a great quantity of coloured pigments. We 
might almost say, that these fishes bedeck themselves in a nuptial 
garment as do birds. The colour of their flesh varies according to 
the nature of their aliment. This family of fishes feeds especially 
upon the larvse of aquatic insects, and on small Crustacea. It is in 
the waters which contain the most of these last that the most beauti- 
ful salmon-trout are found. Direct experiments,. which were made in 
lakes, have proved to the author's satisfaction, that the intensity of 
the colour of the flesh arises from the greater or smaller quantity of 
Gammarina which they have devoured."— i^owr^A Report of the British 
Association, p. 620. 
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savannahs, admit of such increase of man^s do- 
minion ? Why, in those far distant and once for- 
lomest regions, does now the desert blossom as 
the rose, and boatman, builder, butcher, teacher, 
tailor, work busily, eat heartily, sleep soundly, 
and multiply rapidly ? All owing to the sway of 
those most picturesque of agents, wood and water 
(but chiefly water), and their united power of aid- 
ing man in all his efforts, minute or mighty, from 
the boiling of a potatoe to the steaming of the 
British Queen. Why is so much of the nearer 
continent, the " arida nutrix leonum,'*'' so barren and 
unpeopled ? Just for want, amid its desolate sands, 
of a certain fair proportion of translucent water, 
in which the dim-eyed camel, heavy laden, may 
cool his burning breath, or dusty pilgrim plunge 
with greater gladness than did ever miser into 
heaps of gold. As philanthropists upon a large 
scale, we do indeed rejoice in the announcement 
which lately appeared, of a " Royal African 
Auxiliary Artesian Spring Company'*' (Capital, 
^500,000,000), which, with judicious manage- 
ment in the details, will assuredly effect a great 
revolution in the social, moral, physical, political, 
and commercial condition, alike of tawny moor 
and woolly headed negro, and be of no disad- 
vantage to the secretary of that same Association, 
whoever he may be. 

Our talk is now of waters, from dancing rill to 
slow and solemn stream, — 

Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep, 
lingering no more 'mid flower-enamelled lands 
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And bIcxHniDg thickets, dot by rocky bands 
Held,— but in radiant progress toward the deep. 
Where mightiest rivers into powerless sleep 
Sink} and forget their nature. 

So let US adorn and dignify our unpretending 
volume, by ever and anon inserting radiant gems 
by great artificers, and then the weary pannier- 
laden angler, who has haply surmounted some lofty 
barrier in search of mountain tarn, or the sweet 
waters of a neighbouring vale, unbuckling his finny 
burden, may seat himself complacently amid the 
storm-swept herbage, and gaze around, awe-struck, 
but yet with grateful and rejoicing heart, on all 
the " dread magnificence '' which there surrounds 
him. When he has drawn his breath a little, let 
him read the following lines.* 

* We know not what degree of plagiaristic immorality we commit 
in thus pilfering entire poems from any writer whatsoever, but, so tar 
as concerns the case in question, we try to hold ourselves excused 
alike to author and publisher, by the fact of our having purchased 
for ourself or friends five copies of the latest collected edition of 
Wordsworth's works within the last two years, besides having pre- 
viously procured (by honest payment) three former English editions^ 
and a Parisian one by Galignani (this last a present from J. D. F.) in 
a single volume. We have thus, including a few spare copies of the 
** Excursion" (one in 4to. and two in small 8vo.), and of " Yarrow re- 
visited, and other Poems," which we caught up before they were 
collected, possessed ourselves (or benignly rendered others the glad 
possessors), of about 44 volumes of Wordsworth's poetry. Therefore, 
in thus drawing from ^ other orbs " our golden light, we hope not 
to offend. Indeed, we never heard of the God of Day complaining 
that— 

*' The moon doth with delight, 
Look round her when the heavens are bare." 

And yet, who doubts that she, in common with ourselves, must ever 
shine only by borrowed lustre ! We therefore hope, that we, the 
<^ inferior creatures," may shelter ourselves unblamed beneath ^^Ry- 
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TO • * • * * *, 
On her first Aacent to the Summit of Helvellyn. 

Inmate of a mountain dwelling, 

Thou hast clomb aloft, and gazed, 
From the watch-towers of Helvellyn, 

Awed, delighted, and amazed ! 

Potent was the spell that bound thee. 

Not unwilling to obey. 
For blue Ether's arms flung round thee, 

Stilled the pantings of dismay. 

Lo ! the dwindled woods and meadows I 

What a vast abyss is there ! 
Lo ! the clouds, the solemn shadows. 

And the glistenings, — ^heavenly &ir! 

And a record of commotion 

Which a thousand ridges yield ; 
Ridge, and gulf, and distant ocean, 

Gleaming like a silver shield ! 

Take thy flight ! possess, inherit 

Alps or Andes — they are thine ! 
With the morning's roseate spirit, 

Sweep their length of snowy line ; 

Or survey the bright dominions 

In the gorgeous colours drest. 
Flung from off the purple pinions, 

Evening spreads throughout the west ! 

Thine are all the choral fountains 

Warbling in each sparry vault, 
Of the untrodden lunar mountains ; 

Listen to their songs ! or halt, 

dalian Laiirels," — stealing from " Poesy," (a word we like not well,) 
a borrowed tongue^ — 

** To cheer the itinerant on whom she pours 
Her spirit, while he crosses lonely moors. 
Or, musing, sits forsaken lochs along." 
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To Niphate's top invited. 

Whither spiteful Satan steered ; 
Or descend where the ark alighted, 

When the green earth re-appeared ; 

For the power of hills is on thee, 

As was witnessed through thine eye ; 
Then, when old Helvellyn won thee. 

To confess their majesty ! 

But let US descend again to the low countries, 
and take a nearer and more detailed view of certain 
branches of our subject. 

In regard to the size to which the common trout 
attains, we think that " the constants of nature'*' 
have been in no way ascertained, so far as this 
species is concerned. A weight ranging from a few 
ounces to about a pound, includes the great majo- 
rity of those found in the generality of rivers. 
Many lakes swarm with small trout, but usually 
the average size in lakes exceeds that of rivers. A 
river trout of a pound weight is a goodly fish, one 
of two pounds a very fine one, of three pounds ex- 
tremely rare. Yet there are many recorded cases 
of river-trout weighing eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, 
twenty, even twenty-five pounds weight; but we 
have little doubt that bull-trout of these dimensions 
have not seldom been mistaken for the genuine 
fresh water species. 

We do not here desire to dwell upon that painful 
portion of the character of certain anglers — of whom 
the present reader is not one — ^which induces them 
to magnify their captures both in size and number. 
We have met with many men who never killed a 
trout under a pound weight, even by accident, and 
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who never angle for an hour or two before break- 
fast or after lunch — this is their easy tooth-pick 
way of talking, — ^without luring to destruction seve- 
ral dozens. We know that we dined lately in com- 
pany — a person can't always choose his friend's 
companions, — ^with one of these same boasters, who 
told the frequent tale of weight and number. Of 
the latter, we were somewhat careless, but curious 
exceedingly about the former, because, for a special 
purpose, we were anxious to obtain that very night 
a well-sized trout. We asked if he had brought 
his finny captures home beneath the roof where we 
were then rejoicing? — the answer, " to be sure.'' 
Feeling ourselves at ease, and receiving an approv- 
ing nod from our hospitable host — ^himself a single- 
minded man, as full of truth as two eggs, — ^we rang 
the bell, and desired an agreeable looking footman 
" to please to pick'' from the different panniers a 
few of the largest trouts which had been captured 
during that blessed day. He speedily returned, 
bearing a splendid assiette of China's purest clay, — 
our friend is rather proud of his eastern ware, and 
his old housekeeper knows that failing well, — ^with 
slant-eyed Mandarins, their pipe in hand, small 
footed damsels, drinking from cups that cheer but 
not inebriate, bridges high in air, and swallows and 
summer-houses mingling together in the clouds; 
but for the " take of trouts," Oh ! what a falling off 
was there, my countrymen ! Where were the coupk- 
of-pounders now? There were a few of three- 
quarters of a pound (and pretty fish these same) 
ascertained, however, by a red thread through their 
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gills, to have been caught by a highly respectable 
and very round-faced clergyman of the Episcopal 
persuasion, who — silent though not unseen — ^was 
sipping some light summer tipple, and holding the 
long slender stalk of a rather large yet delicate 
thin-edged glass so neatly in his small white hand, 
that we had known for several hours he was an 
angler, — thus proving how a naturalist, by the ob- 
servance of a seemingly unimportant attribute of 
the outer-man, may throw a flood of light upon his 
prevailing character and disposition. It did not 
appear, however, that the braggart himself could 
identify with certainty a single parr, of which a few 
had been slily placed upon the platter by some ob- 
servant valet down below, probably as a memento to 
him whose bark had been so much more powerful 
than his barb. Now, we give him due warning, 
that if he does not mend his manners, restrict his 
imagination, and study the specific weight, dimen- 
sions, and amount, of the few small fishes he may 
chance to capture, we shall publish his name in the 
Gazette, with no delay and less remorse, as an en- 
sample to all who cast a stain upon our innocent 
craft, by having thus — 

^^ Forgone the home delight of constant tnith, 
And clear and open soul, so prized in fearless youth." 

The largest trout are usually killed by trolling 
or spinning with parr, or minnow, and it is a matter 
of great science to raise and hook, and of equal skill 
to '' play'' and complete the capture, of one of these 
giant fishes. We never ourself had the good for- 
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tune to slay a very large fresh water trout of the 
common kind, but we certainly think that those of 
lakes and riyers are stronger and more tenacious of 
life when under the angler'^s hands, than sea-trout 
of the same dimensions. The feelings of these two 
beings, when hooked, differ somewhat in the same 
degree as did those of Wellington and Napoleon at 
the battle of Waterloo. A gentleman (?) having 
stated his belief that the Duke was " surprised'' on 
that momentous occasion, Professor Wilson (the 
author of fly first, p. 232,) replied with his ac- 
customed readiness, that the Duke might indeed 
have been " surprised,'' but assuredly Napoleon 
was " astonished.'^'' So it is with the subjects of our 
present somewhat discursive exposition. A sea- 
trout, when first he feels the barb, is so exceedingly 
astonished, that he flings himself repeatedly head 
foremost into the air, and flounders about upon or 
near the surface of the water, in a most lively ver- 
satile manner (as the delighted angler deems), but 
then he soon succumbs to fate, and after a few more 
impetuous bounds, and fine vivacious unsuccessful 
splashes, a well sized fish may very speedily be 
drawn to land. But your river trout, even your 
simple two-pounder, though much surprised, is also 
greatly enraged, and will make repeated runs in 
every direction rather than run ashore; he will 
take perhaps a single spring or so, as if to ascer- 
tain exactly what has happened ; he will dig his 
way towards " the bottom of the nether world;" 
he will try the diagonal dimensions of a deep and 
sombre pool ; he will go helter skelter down a rocky 
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rapid ; he will run continuously along a lengthened 
smooth expanse, and make a mighty flourish with 
his tail at the end of it ; he will seek to hide him- 
self (and break the line even of the imperial guard) 
among the tangled roots of old fantastic trees, or 
will sneak beneath gloomy oyerhanging banks, like 
a " demm'^d demp disagreeable body'^ ashamed of 
being seen. It may easily be conceiyed that with 
this pertinacity and determination o£ character, the 
capture of a large river-trout is by no means easy, 
and it often happens, that in spite of all the angler's 
art, the said trout is seen waddling away with his 
tongue in one cheek and the "fly in the other, while 
the line, like a '^ knotless thread,""^ comes sneaking 
back towards its master, who takes off his hat, not 
so much to salute the departing fish, as to make 
room for the sudden elongation of his own ears, 
which are sure to assert their prerogative on such 
occasions. But let him replace his beaver and not 
despond, nor utter a single hasty or discordant word 

(whether it begin with a, 6, (?, or d ^ the last 

the worst of all), — ^rather remembering the advice 
of old Markham, already quoted, " with pleased 
sufferance to amend errors, and think mischances 
instructions to better carefulness.'''^ 

The form of a fine trout, when in high condition, 
is extremely elegant, — ^the head, however, being 
sometimes slightly large in proportion to the rest 
of the body, when viewed in relation to what we 
ourselves regard as the beau ideal of a perfect fish. 
In this respect, perhaps, the new run salmon, 
majestically clothed in purple and silver sheen, is 
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the king of beauty, presenting as he does (the 
Apollo Belvidere of fishes) a picture so complete of 
energy and grace combined. The fins of a trout 
are of moderate strength, and always coloured, that 
is, never of the transparent paleness observable in 
certain migratory species, and the tints of these 
parts are usually of a lighter shade than those of 
the other portions of the body ; the anal fin is fre- 
quently bordered on its lower surface with white ; 
the tail is almost always forked ; the scaling is pro- 
portionally less than among the migratory kinds ; 
the teeth are generally strong, and very prominent 
both on tongue and vomer. 

Some curious observations have been made both 
by naturalists and anglers, on the sudden or almost 
instantaneous alteration efiected in the colouring 
of fishes, simply by a change in their position, as 
they pass from a lighter to a darker ground, or vice 
versa. Dr. Stark found, in relation to fishes in 
confinement, that when minnows were placed in a 
dark vessel, their colours became assimilated to 
that of the vessel, and that when transferred to a 
white basin they "uniformly became in a very 
short period of a light sandy colour, and their 
characteristic markings disappeared."*' He repeated 
the same experiments with the stickleback, of which 
the changes of colour were " still more remarkable 
than those of the minnow, in as much as they 
took place much more rapidly ; and even in a few 
minutes, and under the eye, the colours may be 
seen to fade or brighten according to the nature of 
the vessel they are placed in for a time. The fine 
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vermilion colour of the breast almost disappears 
when placed in a white basin ; and the vivid 
colours are as speedily recovered upon transferring 
the animals to a black glazed earthen jar."*^ * 

Mr. Shaw, also, without any knowledge of the 
preceding experiments, had occasion to observe in 
the course of his visits to his ponds, that when his 
little fishes remained stationary in any part of 
their enclosure, their hue always corresponded to 
the colour of the bottom of that particular portion, 
and that whenever they moved to another quarter, 
where the ground was somewhat different in tint, 
they underwent after a few minutes a correspond- 
ing change. Wishing to determine this fact by 
experiment, he procured two large earthen-ware 
basins, one nearly white inside, the other nearly 
black. " I then placed a living fish in each, while 
at the same time I kept up a constant supply of 
fresh water in them. The fishes were of their 
natural colour when first placed in the basin ; but 
they had not remained there more than four minutes 
till each had gradually assumed a colour nearly ap- 
proaching to that of the respective basins in which 
they were placed. I next took the fish out of the 
white basin and placed it in the black one, and the 
fish which was in the black basin I placed in the 
white, and the results were uniformly the same, — 
the fishes changing according to the colour of the 
surface over which they are placed. I next placed 
both fishes in one basin, when the contrast for a 

* Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. ix. p. 327. 
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short time was exceedingly striking. With the 
view of ascertaining what effect the light had in 
producing this extraordinary change, I next al- 
lowed the fish to remain in the white basin so long 
as effectually to acquire the light tint, when I ex- 
cluded the light from them altogether by covering 
the basin with a thick mat, and on removing it a 
few minutes afterwards, I found the fish were 
again changed to a dark colour, which gradually 
disappeared on exposure to the light. The change 
of colour is produced alike under a bright or cloudy 
sky. This singular phenomenon, with which I 
have only now become acquainted, adds another to 
the many beautiful provisions Nature has made for 
the safety and protection of her creatures. The 
cause, however, is a problem I make no pretensions 
to solve.*" ♦ 

We think that this principle of change accounts 
in some measure for the different aspect of fishes 
in different rivers, as well as in various parts of 
the same river. The Tweed, the Tay, the Dee, 
the Don, the Annan, although composed of many 
varied features, have each a character of their own, 
which becomes impressed on the external aspect of 
their finny inhabitants. Experienced fishermen 
tell you that they can distinguish the salmon of 
one river from those of another, that is, that they 
have taken cognisance of the general aspect and 
physiognomy which distinguish the natives of each, 
and can thus point out such as have wandered from 

* Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal for January 1838. 
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their natal streams, and entered, either from free 
will or the force of circumstances, into another to 
which they were unaccustomed. Each river having 
a character of its own in respect to rapidity of 
current, clearness of colour, and — ^which is nearly 
the same thing — ^the amount and nature of the 
substances which it holds in solution, that cha- 
racter may no doubt become impressed upon what- 
ever living things repose within its bosom, and so 
enable your tarry-thumbed and heavy-booted boat- 
man to say, " Behold the Tiber !'' when, thinking 
of Tay'^s refulgent waters, he sweeps his net by 
Boxburgh'^s ducal bowers, or lifts his accordant 
oars harmoniously along time-honouring Brisbane'^s 
&ir well-fished domain. 

We have already mentioned more than once, 
that the size of trouts, as a species, cannot be 
stated, so let every angler kill as many large ones 
as he can, and raise the average. They are said 
to attain to a great age. One kept in a dingy 
well in Dumbarton Castle, — a well, and a lack o"* 
day!— dwelt there for twenty-eight years, it is 
said with no increase of size from a pound weight 
when first put in ; and another was equally well 
off, — indeed better, — in an aqueous receptacle of the 
same nature, in Mr. Mossop'^s orchard near Brough- 
ton in Fumess, where it lived for fifty-three years. 
In " a wild state,'*'* full grown trout of what we 
would call large size, may be said to range from 
two to five pound in weight. Beyond that size 
they are certainly extremely rare, although in stews 
and ponds they may be fed up to still greater 
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dimensions. The Thames trout, of which we have 
ourselves no practical experience, seem most fre- 
quently to reach a great size. They are described 
as being short compared to their length, of great 
thickness, and extremely well flavoured. Two 
were taken some seasons back, the one of eleven, 
the other of fifteen pounds in weight. 

The size and character of trouts depend much 
upon the general attributes of the waters they in- 
habit. Mr. Stoddart has put forth some very reason** 
able remarks on this department of our subject. He 
observes that rocky waters, of which the bottom is 
deprived of soil and gravel, or which has at best 
but a thin coating of the latter, do not abound in 
trout, for the sufficing reason that the appropriate 
food is there deficient. " In such waters, no doubt, 
there are often to be met with certain temporary 
adaptations for nourishing fish, as in the case of 
much wood overshadowing them, and thereby, dur- 
ing warm and summer months, raining down great 
store of tree flies; also, if fern or sweet thyme 
crowd the banks, small beetles and grasshoppers 
are bred, but these form altogether a provisional 
subsistence, withdrawn by the rigid hand of winter. 
The fact is proved by many examples ; let us pitch, 
for instance, upon a known stream, after this sort. 
We take the Cae or Cona of Ossian, which runs 
through Glencoe into Lochleven, an arm of the sea 
in Argyllshire. A small loch or lake is its proper 
source, called thereabouts, in the Craelic tongue, 
Treachten. After issuing from this, it proceeds with 
considerable rapidity over shelving masses of rock, 
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itself pellucid as diamond, and formed in many 
places into the most enticing pools, which one would 
naturally imagine were the resort of large and well 
fed fish ; on the contrary, however, a few tiny indi- 
viduals are all that inhabit them."* Having ex- 
plained the prejudicial nature of a rocky channel in 
relation to the growth of trout, Mr. Stoddart next 
refers to the effect of a slower stream and muddier 
bed in producing a great increase of size. Of this 
nature are many of the southern rivers of England, 
where fish are large, but by no means numerous. 
There are fewer places adapted for spawning beds, 
and Mr. S. thinks the fish themselves grow " fat 
and lazy.**"^ Then the absence of loose stones and 
gravel deprives the fry of their accustomed shelter- 
ing places, and thus exposes them to the indis- 
criminate voracity of cruel uncles, who unfailingly 
fleece their unsuspecting kindred. 

On a general view of this branch of hydrography, 
it may be said that piscatorial streams are divisible 
into three principal classes, — unless the moor bum 
may be regarded as a fourth, in which, through 
waving broom, bent grass, or blooming heather, the 
angler often sees, or thinks he sees, black inky forms 
darting beneath the banks, fearing the light as if 
their deeds were evil. N.B. — Although the regular 
inhabitants of these bums are weak, and their size 
contemptible, it often happens that towards the 
spawning season large-sized fish occur in tiny 
waters, — ^tenants at will, but regular " ten-pound- 

* The Art of Angling, as practised in Scotland, p. 2. 
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ers,'^ which run up to cast their spawn on gravelly 
places. Of the three more regular haunts of trouts 
we have already alluded to the two extremes, — ^the 
clear and rocky, the suffused and muddy. It now 
remains to shew those grounds on which the inter- 
mediate class may justly claim precedence, and 
here we shall also follow the footsteps of the skilful 
and observant T. T. S. 

"The Tweed,"*^ observes our ingenious Scottish 
Angler^ "comparing it with the other Scottish 
rivers, is by no means rapid. The Dee, the Spey, 
the Lochie, and many parts of the Tay and Clyde, 
proceed with greater swiftness, and, on the whole, 
are infinitely more broken and interrupted. Of all 
rivers, this quality belongs solely to it, namely, that 
it is from head to foot beautifully proportioned and 
justly meted out. There is an evenness and impar- 
tiality about it which distinguish no other stream, — 
its pools and shallows are harmoniously arranged. 

" It murmurs and pauses, and murmurs again. 
Here we perceive no rocky shelves, no impertinent 
cataracts, saying to ascending fish, "hitherto shalt 
thou come, and no farther; and here shall thy 
proud fins be stayed.'*'' Nothing of the kind. Nor 
is there, on the other hand, any inert tendency ; 
no long, dead, sleeping levels, in which pike may 
secure themselves. The whole is planned according 
to an angler'^s taste, every inch of water accessible 
to the wader, without danger or interruption. Its 
banks, also, are in keeping with its other advan* 
tages, — ^not naked and barren, neither spongy and 
overgrown with rushes, nor yet crowded with close 
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and impervious wood, but mostly dry and inviting, 
fringed in many parts with oak, ash, elm, and 
beech, and in others hung over with the pleasant 
alder, among the roots of which is often harboured 
a goodly and well-grown trout, impatient for some 
dropping fly or incautious worm. Most to our 
favour, however, is its choice formation of bottoni 
or channel, fertile in food, provided with shelter, 
and admirably fitted to the purpose of spawning. 
A medley it is of gravel and sand,^ interspersed 
with largeish stones, just capable of being removed 
by the hand. Now and then, it is true, these latter 
assume more considerable dimensions ; nay, occa- 
sionally, a point of rock may be discovered, yet so 
judiciously arranged as not at all to cause prejudice 
to any one stream. Clay you seldom meet with, 
it is a barren unprofitable substance, impervious to 
every species of water animalculae ; we mean not 
by it, the muddy refuse which is often found even 
in Tweed, proceeding from vegetable decomposition, 
and not in the least unfavourable to the support of 
fish, but that hard yellowish till of which the 
agriculturist complains, as drawing off no moisture, 
and harbouring no nourishment. 

"Another leading feature of the Tweed is, that its 
whole development is gradual, its extension almost 
imperceptible. It proceeds not — ^like the Tay or 
liochie — from the womb of a large reservoir, supplied 
but scantily during its course, but commences in 
more modest and humble style, emergent from 
slender and silvery fountains, without show or 
vaunt, or any symbol of its progressive greatness. 
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Yet anon it maketh considerable gains from sur- 
rounding hills, assuming a more dilated and goodly 
aspect ; rivulet after rivulet adds to its breadth, as 
it widens up gently and unconsciously with the 
valley through which it flows : nor is each petty 
feeder withput its use, — ^a nursery for the young 
fry, it annually sends forth, shoal on shoal, to dis- 
port among roomier waters in the leading stream. 
As it descends, these resources become larger, often 
contending for the precedence, and yet in nowise 
worthy of such distinction. The Tweed itself pre- 
serves the superiority in depth and directness, as 
well as length of course and travel.**'* 

Let this sujffice as a short discursive sketch of 
the different characters which streams and rivers 
bear in reference to the Angler's art. 

Our much loved lochs need not detain us long. 
The chief delight of this enchanting sport is the 
immeasurable sweep of unrestricted surface which 
we there command, and the prevailing freedom from 
close-incumbering trees, sharp rocks, old roots, 
and fiercely foaming waters. The ability to throw 
a lengthened line is here required, . but less nicety 
perhaps is needful in the casting, — the great point 
being to fish over the whole surface within one's 
reach, rather than — ^as in the river courses — ^to at- 
tain with nicety some special spot, 

" Where low submerged the princely salmon lies." 

The more uniform surface of a lake, and the greater 

* Stoddart's Art of Angling, p. 4. 



^7 
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equality of its aquatic attributes, give it, in the 
opinion of many, a more monotonous character — so 
far as angling is concerned — ^than that of flowing 
waters. But in truth it is not so. Your green and 
grassy banks — ^your gravelly shores — ^your deep in- 
dented bays — ^your salient points — your solitary 
crags — ^your groups of giant stones — your fringing 
woods and babbling mouths of clear translucent 
streamlets — ^what would you more i — attest the pro- 
digality of nature, — 

" Wild without rule or art, 
Enormous bliss." 

The general principles which regulate the practice 
of the angler's art, are here the same as those avail- 
able in running waters. The flies, however, are 
usually of larger size ; and as to the particular 
kinds, — a yellow professor with a warmish wing, — 
a reddish hackle with deep coloured teal or mallard 
wing, and a twist or two of tinsel round the tail,: — a 
green mantle with paler wing than the professor, — 
these three are like faith, hope, and charity to fishes. 
In angling from a boat, paddle your craft gently 
within a range of fifty or sixty yards from shore, 
and cast your line towards the land, fishing for that 
purpose rather along the lee-shore than the wind- 
ward side, if local circumstances — such as the ad- 
mitted superiority of one margin .of a loch over 
another — do not render an opposite course advis- 
able. And here, as in river fishing, consists the ad- 
vantage of experience, not in the general principles 
alone of angling, but in its practice in relation to 
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particular places. If the wind is blowing cheer- 
fully, all that your boatman needs to do, is to keep 
his craft about the distance wanted (see that he 
makes no splash — as does Kirkpatrick — ^nor dashes 
high in air the billowy waters, if i 



*' You'd better have a dog that bays^the moon, 
Than such a rowman,") 

and you will drift along with sufficient celerity to 
afford you fresh casting ground every other minute. 
Try the vicinity of islands, promontories, and pro- 
jecting points — skirt along sandy bays — ^persevere 
near wood-fringed rocky ranges — cast within a yard 
or two of large mystical Henge-stone looking stones 
— be sedulous but careful on the outskirts of weeds, 
reeds, and water lilies, — in short, fish every loch 
you meet with all over, and as well as you are able, 
except the centFal regions, which, though not un- 
peopled, are assuredly less productive than the 
shallower shores. But above all — especially to- 
wards evening, or, when 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fidr, 

steal silently with muffled oar within a few yards 
of the trinkling mouth of every tiny rill which 
dances from the side of barren mountain, or creeps 
insidiously from shadowy wood, — for there your 
pounders — one lib., two lib., three lib., — ^lie unseen, 
waving their pliant fins, and swallowing each inno- 
cent immergent thing which " enters the bosom of 
the quiet lake,'' — and there you may raise and 
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hook, and play them pleasantly, and deftly dip 
your landing-net beneath them, and then uplift 
them handsomely into your coracle, their strong 
curved sinewy tails essaying all in vain an upward 
spring from that same cunning soft reticulation, 
which yielding to the pressure from within, admits 
no more of any bright re-bounding, and knows riot 
in all its points a point cTappuL Now give him a 
sharp, but not a crashing tap upon the head with 
any little bit of stick about you, to " still his pant- 
ings of dismay ,**** and prevent the probability of his 
jumping over the gunnel of the boat, and telling 
every fish he meets with " in choral cave, or clear 
translucent fountain," that you are an " abominable 
inhuman'*^ Anghs sed non Angdm^ — as the man in 
the south country said of Milton when he saw him 
sleeping. 

N.B. — Remember that when angling from a boat, 
and after hooking, reeling in, and being about to lift 
upwards a goodly trout which has firmJy fixed him- 
self on your drag-fly, the very worst thing yourself 
(or a«ristant and unsuccessor) can possibly do, is 
to make a Jounge with the landing-net, miss the by 
no means exhausted receiver, but master the drop- 
fly by securely hooking it among the meshes. The 
fish is sure to fill with virtuous indignation at the 
unlooked-for aggression of " two to one."" He will 
probably plunge directly downwards, or make a 
sudden run beneath the boat, and you have then 
the unpleasant, and by no means productive option, 
of either allowing him to break your line, or of try- 
ing whether your net, with its iron-encircled rim. 
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is fond of floating, — for be sure your trout can never 
make the lower circuit with your drag in his mouth, 
while yourself, an inhabitant of upper air, are hold- 
ing on by the drop, and absurdly shouting — " On, 
Stanley, on,'' at the very moment that you are 
acting the part of an obstructive, by preventing 
the Member for Finsbury from visiting his Con- 
stituents. 

If you have no boat, you had better fish from 
the shore. Some people (Professor Wilson, for ex- 
ample) prefer doing so, whether they have a boat 
or not ; and if you don't desire to keep your feet 
particularly dry (in which case you had better also 
keep your room for a few days), you must wade — 
sometimes to a considerable actual depth, if you are 
a tall bold man, or to a proportional apparent depth, 
if you are a short shy one. A young bachelor may, 
of course, wade deeper than a married man, of the 
same dimensions, who has a wife and family. 

In fishing from shore, try to get the wind behind 
you, and — at least if you have that object in view, — 
don't fish on the lee-side of the loch. When you 
have waded in as far as you feel inclined, and sup- 
posing the wind to blow either directly or diago- 
nally from the shore, say into your right ear when 
your face is lake-ward, then take a few casts before 
you, and rather to the right hand, bringing your 
flies across and somewhat down the wind, then 
stretch out with a more lengthened throw directly 
forward, then sweep away, cast after cast, to the 
left, taking always two or three throws in every 
radius in a straight line with each other, beginning 
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with the shorter and ending with the more extend- 
ed stretch. Always complete your semicircle by 
casting quite in shore, almost in a line, though 
slightly in advance, from where you entered ; for, 
if the place is good, the very ground on which you 
stand, may be a favourite haunt for food or play* 
Then take a step or two onwards, and recommence 
again from right to left, or mce loersa^ as your case 
may be — ^for if the wind, that fickle element, chops 
about, you must also act the weather-cock, and 
change your tactics. 

If the majority of trout are of good dimensions, 
— ^we know not where the reader is at present, nor 
where eventually he yet may be, — say from a pound 
or thereabouts, and upwards, flies may be used as 
large almost as those for gilse or sea-trout. Re- 
member you not. Sir T. D. L., how off the much- 
loved shores of lone Loch Ohon, we raised, hooked, 
played, netted, and finally fried and fed upon, those 
broad and beautiful strong^toothed two-pounders — 
some eighteen fishes of the largest class, and a score 
or two of sweet but smaller finsters ? How bright 
the morning shone, as skirting the fair Loch Ard 
(itself a pleasant piece of sylvan landscape, ming- 
ling, as nature wills, the leafy Ruysdael, with the 
glowing Claude, or darker Thompson), then calm 
and breezeless as a mighty mirror, the vast cloud- 
capped Ben Lomond frowning on us, — soon did the 
" Great Apollo" transmute that lowering look to 
high uplifted splendour,— =- we turned among craggy 
windings, and hazel-skirted paths, and upland 
streams, lessening in all but beauty ! How wild 
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the cuckooes cry jfrom those lone mountain sides ! 
or buzzard's wailing voice, " a viewless spirit of the 
elements,**' far up above those scenes of pastoral 
melancholy, where ghastly crags seem sometimes 
silent as gigantic spectres, and anon resound with 
varied and innumerable bleatings ! Oh ! hoary- 
headed shepherd, wise and well was thy remem- 
brance of the Book of Life. Yet not in reckless 
glee, as thou mightest deem, we joumied onwards. 
Thoughts " too deep for tears" lay on our inmost 
heart, and 'mid the brightness of the new-bom day, 
sad waters dark and deep, and bitter as those of 
Marah, were over-flowing side by side with those 
crystalline streams, — and so we loved to hear thee 
then repeat, with tremulous voice and thin uplifted 
hands, the words of life. A holy fountain seems 
that sparkling spring by which you then were 
seated — ^the odorous air fanning thyfEided cheek, 
or gently moving thy silvered locks of " hoar anti- 
quity." God fearing man ! is still that Bible on 
thy feeble knee, or is it indeed with thee the " ever- 
lasting day" that thou did'st pray for,r— thy body 
in the grave, thy soul redeemed — ^through blood of 
Him who died " mighty to save." With hopes 
assured like thine, — 

In that stil] season of repose and peace, 
Why should a tear be in an old man's eye ? 

Alas ! he thought of him he could not "save — a fierce 
rebellious son, a turbulent mariner, who on the 
" perilous deep" blasphemed his Maker, trusting 
an arm of flesh even where astounding floods lift 
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up their voices, and thinking not of Him who — 
*' mightier than the noise of many waters^ — alone 
can '*■ make the storm a cahn, so that the waves 
are still;' 

Whatever may be either said or sung of salmon, 
we think it Itice daritis that no fish affords the 
angler such varied or so constant sport as trout. 
For nine months in the year, under favourable 
circumstances, fly-fishing may be practised for them 
with success ; and even in the winter season, should 
the weather be comparatively mild and open, 
" Othello'*s occupation" is not gone. In deepish 
pools, and under sheltering banks, especially with 
bait, some hardy fins, though " few and far be- 
tween,**' are still upon the move, with ready mouth. 
Westerly and southerly winds are the most favour- 
able, particularly in spring ; but during warm and 
cloudy summer weather, the point from which the 
air-currents come is of slight consequence. " He 
who considers the wind," says Solomon, " will never 
sow ;" and the same remark is not inapplicable to 
angling. Whoever desires to become a successful 
practitioner in the art, must fish in all weathers, 
and under every variety of circumstances, however 
unpropitious the prospect may be. Trout are 
generally supposed to rise more freely during a 
dark and lowering day, following a clear bright' 
night, as brilliant moonshine detains them in their 
lurking-places ; and on the ensuing day they are 
consequently more inclined for food. On the other 
hand, after a gloomy or darkish night they are less 
easily tempted, having glutted themselves with 
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moths and other nocturnal insects, which during 
the summer months are abundant on the waters. 
In throwing the line the angler should endeavour 
to make his gear fall as lightly as possible on the 
surface, and his flies should drop opposite, or some- 
what above his own position, and then be played 
gently and neatly downwards and across the stream. 
When a trout is seen to rise at a natural fly or 
other insect, the artificial one should be offered him 
by being thrown, not directly over him, but about 
a yard higher up the stream ; and, if he is inclined 
to rise again, he will probably meet it half-way. 
When a fish, on being hooked, descends beneath 
the surface, and struggles in the depths below, it is 
a pretty sure sign that he is well secured; but 
when he flounders on the surface, or leaps oc- 
casionally into the air, more care is necessary, as 
in that case the hook will frequently be found to 
be only skin-deep. In playing and landing a large 
trout the same precautions are necessary as in sal- 
mon-fishing, although in regard to smaller fish, if 
the angler is standing in the centre of a stream, 
and finds it inconvenient to wade frequently ashore, 
a few additional turns will exhaust the . capture, 
which may, then be drawn rapidly and steadily 
to hand, and secured by a firm grasp behind the 
gills. We have not unfrequently practised a sum- 
mary method of landing even tolerably large fish, 
which, though it cannot always be effected, is when 
practicably a great saving of time. If, from the 
moment the trout is struck, he is prevented from 
redescending in such a manner that the upper part 
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of his head and eyes are retained above or on a 
level with the surface, he will for the space of 
several seconds be so much astonished as to be in- 
capable of any active exertions, and will frequently 
allow himself to be drawn in that position, and 
without resistance, straight ashore. 

The most generally approved mode of casting for 
trouts is to throw the fly across and rather a little 
up than down the stream, and then to bring it 
sweepingly across and downwards. We have not 
seldom found it a good plan to throw above and 
beyond any large stone towards the middle of the 
river, to allow the flies to sink several inches under 
water, and then to drag them pretty rapidly towards 
ourself, and close by the lower side of the stone. 
Good fish often lie thereabouts, and they seem to 
take your flies for some kind of eatable aquatics, 
which are about to conceal themselves beneath that 
stony covering. We have killed many a good 
trout too, just by throwing our flies high and dry 
upon the stone itself, and then allowing the wind 
or the weight of the line to drop them floatingly 
upon the surface. But there is in truth no end to 
the variety of pleasing small manoeuvres by which 
the finny tribes may be successfully entrapped, and 
we intentionally refrain from mentioning them, that 
the reader may experience the greater pleasure of 
deeming himself a discoverer, when he finds them 
out for himself. Besides it would be about as easy 
to tell an attorney all the various modes of catch- 
ing clients, as to teach an angler each device by 
which he may entangle trouts.- 
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The following flies are in repute among anglers. 
The black gnat is supposed to appear about the end 
of April. The body is formed of a black strip from 
an ostrich feather, and ought to be dressed thick 
and short ; the wings of a pale starling^s feather, 
or dressed as a hackle with a pale dun. 

The March brown or dun drake is said to be 
visible by the middle of March. The wings are 
made from the mottled feathers of a partridge"'s tail, 
and the body of hare-ear fur, intermixed with a 
little yellow worsted ; a grizzled hackle for legs. 

The hazel fiy^ so called, is of a rounder form, and 
is a killing lure in May and June, especially where 
bushes abound. The body is composed of ostrich 
harl of two colours, black and purple twisted to- 
gether ; the wings of the sandy-coloured feathers 
from under the wings of a thrush, or the reddish 
plumes of a partridge''s tail ; a bluish hackle, 
twisted pretty full, serves both for the under wings 
and legs. 

The great dark dun, according to Mr. Bain- 
bridge, is one of the earliest flies which appear upon 
the water, and may be used in February, if the 
weather is mild. The wings are formed from the 
dun feathers of a mallard^s wing ; the body of 
mole-fur, mixed with a little dark brown mohair ; 
a dark grizzled hackle for legs. Salmon frequently 
rise at this fly, which may be used with success early 
in the morning during the whole fishing season. 

The teren*8 tail has no wings: the body is of 
sable fur, with a little gold-coloured mohair, and a 
feather from the tail of a wren. 
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The grame hoMe is also wingless ; the mixture 
for the body is dark olive, dusky yellow, and a 
little gold-coloured mohair. It is formed of a fine 
mottled grouse's feather of a reddish brown, be- 
coming rather dusky towards the but-end of the 
stem, and the downy portion, if any, plucked 
away. 

The stane-fly is found along the edges of streams, 
and is a favourite article of food among trout. It 
is a species of Phryganea, and springs from a cad* 
dis or aquatic larva. The wings lie flat, and are 
supposed to be imitated by the mottled feather of 
a hen-pheasant or pea-hen. The body is composed 
of dark brown fur from a bear's skin, or the deeper 
part of a hare's ear, mixed with yellow camlet or 
mohair ; a longish grizzled hackle is wrapped under 
the wings. 

The 1/neaiy brown or femrfly is excellent for gray- 
ling in May. Its wings should be formed from 
the under part of a thrush's or fieldfare's wing, 
especially from such feathers as have a yellowish 
tinge. Its body is of a dusky orange, from the 
light brown fur of a fox's breast, with a pale dun 
hackle for legs. 

The orange fly has four wings made of the blue 
feather of a mallard-teal. The head is of the dark 
fur from a hare's ear; the body gold-coloured 
mohair mixed with orange-camlet and brown fur, « 
small blue cock's hackle for legs. This is said to 
be an alluring fly to young salmon. 

The harems ear is chiefly used as a drop-fly. The 
wings are from the light part of a starling's wing- 
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feather, and the body of dark hare-ear. According 
to Daniel, when the streams are deep, the same 
body winged with a raiPs wing feather and a red 
hackle is very killing during the summer season. 

The yellow dmn is used in the morning and 
evening during the months of April and May, and 
again in September. The body is made of yellow 
yam unravelled, or with marten'*s fur, and mixed 
with a little pale ash-coloured fox-cub fur; the 
wings are formed upright, from the under part of a 
snipe''s wing, with a pale dun hackle for legs. 

The hawthorn fly is in use from the middle of 
April to the end of May, from ten o'*clock till three. 
It has transparent wings, which may be imitated 
with the palest feather of a snipe or mallard'^s 
wing; horn shavings, or the membranous sub- 
stance found in the core of an apple, serve the same 
purpose ; the body is of black ostrich harl, with a 
black hackle for legs. 

The summer drni has a thicker form than most of 
the dun flies, and is dressed upon a short-shanked 
hook. Mole-fur ribbed with ash-coloured silk is 
employed for the body ; the wings are from the 
wood-pigeon, with an ash-coloured hackle for legs. 

The black-hackle fly is an approved lure during 
warm weather, early in a summer morning. The 
body is formed of a thin-dressed ostrich harl, cut 
close; the wings, four in number, are from the 
pale feather of the starling"'s wing. 

The red spinner is used as a dropper. The wings 
are formed of the greyish feather of a drake, tinged 
with reddish yellow ; the body a red hackle, with 
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a twist of gold. This fly is eagerly taken by chub 
in the evenings of July. 

The little yellow May or vnllow fly resembles the 
green drake, on a small scale. The body is formed 
of yellow fur from the marten'*s neck, or of yellow 
worsted unravelled, and mixed with a very small 
portion of hare-ear fur ; the wings are of mallard**s 
feather dyed yellow. This fly appears early in 
May, and may be used till the appearance of the 
green drake, of which it is the usual precursor. 

The brown dun is made of otter"'s fur mixed with 
lemon-coloured mohair; the wings are from the 
fieldfare, with a ginger hackle for legs. This is an 
excellent fly towards the approach of twilight. 

The green d/rake or May fly appears about the 
second or third week of May, and continues about 
a month. The body is made of hog'^s down, or 
light bear's hair, intermixed with yellow mohair ; 
or of barbers'* yellow silk only, warped with pale 
flos silk, and a small strip of peacock'^s harl for the 
head: a bittem'^s hackle is the best imitation of 
the legs and dark stripes of the body, with the 
long hairs of the sable or polecat for the tail. The 
rayed feathers of a wild mallard, dyed of a greenish 
yellow, suffice for wings. 

The blue blow is a very small fly used during 
the summer months, and for the first fortnight in 
August. It is made of a lapwing's top, or any 
dark blue fur, dressed on a very small hook. The 
wings are of thistle-down or bluish-white hackle. 

The bUick midge is also a small species, the body 
of which is dressed with brownish black silk, and a 
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blue cock'^s hackle. It is taken freely after a 
shower in the summer evenings. 

The gray d/rake follows the green of the same 
name, although they sometimes occur together. 
It is an excellent afternoon fly for large trouts. 
The body is formed of a dingy-white ostrich harl, 
dressed with flesh-coloured silk, and ribbed with a 
dark-grizzled cock'^s hackle ; the head is made of 
peacock'^s harl, like that of the green drake ; the 
wings from a mottled mallard feather, or that of a 
mallard-teal, and tfie tail of sable or polecat's hair. 

The cinnamon fly has four wings, large in pro- 
portion to the body. They are made from the 
pale reddish-brown feathers of a hen, dressed full ; 
the body of dark brown fur, with a ginger hackle 
for legs. This fly, according to Mr. Bainbridge, 
is excellent for the Welsh rivers during the months 
of August and September. 

The sand fly forms an excellent lure, and may 
be very generally used from April to September. 
The wings are formed from the sandy-coloured 
feathers of the landraiPs wing, with a ginger hackle 
for legs ; and the bright sandy-coloured fur from 
the neck of a hare, mixed with a little orange 
mohair for the body. If dressed as a hackle, the 
feathers from under the thrush''s wing resemble 
the natural hue of the wings of the insect. 

The great black ant makes its appearance in 
sultry weather, from the middle of June to the 
latter end of August. The wings are made of the 
pale-blue feathers from beneath the snipe's wing, 
or from a tomtit's tail. The body is of, black 
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ostrich harl, made thick towards the tail and be- 
neath the but of the wings ; the legs of a reddish- 
brown hackle. 

The great red ant is nearly contemporaneous with 
the preceding, which it resembles in size and form. 
The wings are made of a light starling's feathers ; 
the body of gold-coloured mohair, or copper-coloured 
peacock's harl, with a ginger hackle for legs. 

Among the preceding flies will be found some 
which will assuredly suit for any river, or for any 
period of the fishing season. The angler who places 
implicit confidence in the generally received opinion, 
that in every stream, and at each season, there is 
one particular fly in much more special request than 
any other, will do well to prepare for an unknown 
river, by making ready a few lines, each with three 
flies all of difierent character. For example, a 
March brown at the end of the line, a dun hackle^ 
with a lighter or darker body to suit the weather 
or complexion of the stream, for the first dropper, 
and a red hackle with peacock body for the second 
dropper; or, 2cWy, a sand fly at the end, with a 
grouse hackle or wren's tail, with orange body, for 
the first dropper; and a pale yellow or cream- 
coloured hackle over a bluish body, or one of the 
ant flies, as the second dropper. These are promis- 
ing flies for most seasons of the year, though, like 
the others, they may require to be changed accord- 
ing to the circumstances of time and place, or the 
varying caprices of the finny tribes. We recom- 
mend them to the reader chiefly because we find 
them recommended to others in various works, but 
we shall now exhibit a very few which ourself and 
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family are in the habit of using, and which the 
reader is welcome also to use, if he is so inclined. 




THE PROFESSOR. 



The Professor has his wings usually composed of 
a mallard wing, barred by nature in the usual way, 
and varied in the ground-colour by being dyed by 
art, lighter or darker, as may be deemed advisable. 
His body is formed of Paisley yellow flos silk, its 
texture rather tight, and slim its form. It is not 
always advisable to try to hackle him, although 
he may sometimes be so slightly, either with red 
or black about the shoulders, but his prevailing 
character is that of clearness, quickness, liveliness, 
and originality of composition, with a good deal of 
sarcastic sharpness about the barb, especially to 
bunglers who don't understand the nature of the 
Kirby bend. 




GREEN MANTLE. 

A famous fly for lochs (and for rivers not to be 
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contemned), is that which we have named above, 
Chreen Mardle. The wings may be made to re- 
semble the Professor's, but for variety they maybe 
kept paler, that is undyed, and almost of a mealy 
hue, but rayed^ and the body is built of green 
worsted rather rough and bulky. 

The two preceding flies, when paired together, 
are sure to carry on their line, and produce between 
them a multiplicity of fine trouts. 




LONG TOM, 

Long Tom is not so smooth a character as the 
Professor, nor yet so rough as Green Mantle. His 
wings are of barred mallard, " deeply dyed,'' or 
even of a blackish hue, and his body is formed of a 
cylindrical dubbing of the woolly hair of water-rat 
or mouse, with a couple of extended tails or setw^ 
at the end. 




SAM SUCK. 



Sam Slick is likewise a long continuous fly, with 
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a look of '^ Boft sauder^^ abont him, though tme to 
the back-bone, and his steel barb, which neither 
breaks nor bends, will by no means melt in any 
fishes mouth. His wings may be made of moor- 
fowl feather, narrow and lank in form, and his body 
is constructed of hare ear fur, with an innocent 
harmless-looking little tuft of yellow worsted just 
above the tail. This kind was invented by an in- 
genious gentleman of Nova Scotia, but is ready to 
serve any where, and does his duty well in the 
" ould country." 

None of these flies are Hackles^ properly so called. 




THE GRIZZLY KING. 

Not SO the Grizzly King^ who is a hackle par 
excellence. They call him Coomberland in the nor- 
thern parts of merry England. His wings are 
broad and burly, formed of any undyed feather, 
bearing narrow natural bars of black and white, 
and he bristles with many stripes from head to 
heel, his dark green body being wound about with 
a grey or mottled hackle, and terminated by a fiery 
tail, turned up in what naturalists call an ensiform 
manner, — ^that is, somewhat after the {ja>shion of a 
sword. 

« What seems his head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown has on." 
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He- belongs to the Hanoverian order of insects. 

Another noted hackle is the Fysche Palmer. He 
is what we call an apterom species, which — ^being 
interpreted — means that he has no wings, but is 
composed of a pair of black burly shoulders, a short, 
rounded bottle-brush kind of body, with a huge 
hackle — either of black or red as may be chosen — 
projecting outwards, backwards, and around in all 
directions. 

These and other flies may of course be dressed 
of any dimensions, and on hooks of every form and 
size. In their larger shape they suit admirably 
both for sea-trout and gilse, except the Palmer, 
with which we are not in use to angle for the 
marine kinds, and therefore do not particularly re- 
commend for that important purpose. 

As we are extremely desirous to avoid even the 
appearance of bigotry towards our own opinions in re- 
lation either to the theory or practice of the angler'^s 
art, we shall here present a consecutive selection 
recommended by an experienced author and prac- 
titioner, in reference to the alleged succession of 
flies during several of the principal months of the 
fishing season. 1^, For March, a dun fly, made 
of dun wool, and the feathers of a partridge wing ; 
or the body made of black wool, and the feathers 
of a black drake : 2rf, For April, a stonefly, the 
body made of dark wool, dyed yellow beneath the 
wings and tail : M^ For the beginning of May, a 
ruddy fly, made of red wool, and bound about with 
black silk, with the feathers of a black cock hanging 
dangling on his sides next the tail : 4^A, For June, 
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a greenish fly, the body made of black wool, with 
a yellow list on either side, the wings taken oflF the 
wing of a buzzard, bound with black broken hemp : 
5th, The moorish fly, the body made of dusky wool, 
and the wings of the blackish mail of a drake : 
6th, The tawny fly, in great repute till the middle of 
June ; the body made of tawny wool, the wings 
contrary, one against another, composed of the 
whitish mail of a white drake : 7th, For July, the 
wasp fly, the body made of black wool, cast about 
with yellow silk, and the wings of drakes^ feathers : 
Sth, The steel fly, approved in the middle of July ; 
the body made with greenish wool, cast about with 
the feathers of a peacock'^s tail, and the wings made 
of those of a buzzard : 9th, For August, the drake 
fly, the body made with black wool, cast about with 
black silk, the wings of the mail of a black drake, 
with a black head. 

When rivers are very low and clear, from a long 
continuance of summer drought, it has been re- 
commended to use a pair of wings made from the 
feather of a landrail, or the mottled feather of a 
teal, with a well-cleaned gentle fixed upon the 
hook. During a similar condition of the water, 
even when no wind is stirring, and the sun shining 
in its greatest lustre, trouts may be taken with a 
small wreftis tail, grouse, smoky dun, or black hackles, 
the angler fishing straight down the water, by the 
sides of streams and banks, and keeping well out 
of sight, with as long a line as can be neatly 
managed, and the foot-lengths very fine. At these 
times the fish may be often seen with their dorsal 
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fins above water, and with skilful management 
may be made to snap at the above-named flies. 
When one is hooked, the rest dart ofi"; but if the 
angler keeps concealed, they will return again in 
a very short time ; and thus several fish may be 
taken even in summer from the clearest pools. 
Another plan has also been recommended as likely 
to prove successful when the weather is bright and 
the water low : — Take a line of about a yard in 
length, and fix it to a short, stifi* rod, and having 
baited the hook with a natural fly, such as the 
stone-fly, or the gray or green drake (Ephemerae), 
drop it between bushes over steep hdllow banks, or 
under the projecting roots of trees. 

In fishing a river with which the angler has no 
previous acquaintance, the most approved practice, 
is to try the eddies which are frequent at the 
comers of streams, and where the circular move- 
ment of the current throws out a frequent sus- 
tenance for the finny race. There the larger trout 
often lie ; and it must consist with the experience 
of every angler, that an excellent capture is some- 
times made repeatedly from some small spot behind 
or beside a particular stone, where, from day to 
day, one well-sized fish seems to succeed another 
in the favourite feeding ground. In this knowledge 
of particular localities consists the chief advantage 
of a previous acquaintance with the water. The 
smaller fish are found in most abundance in the 
widely spread and shallow streams, as well as in 
the extended parts of pools of no great depth. As 
a general rule, the angler may be advised to fish 
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with the wind on his back and the sun in front, 
which not only gives him a greater command of 
his line, but prevents himself or his shadow from 
being so distinctly perceived. A strict adherence^ 
however, to this plan is by no means advisable, as 
the angler'*s position in relation to sun and wind 
must frequently vary with the natural course of 
the river, the obstruction of overhanging wood, 
and the greater or less command of pool and 
stream presented by the varying form of the ad- 
joining shore. 

As night fishing is a favourite pastime with 
many anglers, we shall here allude to it as briefly 
as we may. If, in the introductory portion of our 
volume, we talked disparagingly of this department 
of the art, we here retract the expression, declare 
we meant nothing personal regarding the '^ sable 
goddess,**^ and proceed to describe a few of the flies 
in most repute for the practice of nocturnal sport. 

The white lady or ghost fly is made from, the 
feathers of a white owl, the body of white ostrich 
harl, with a white cock^s hackle wound around it. 

The water kelpie is composed from the plumage 
of a brown owl, or the dorsal feathers of a hen of the 
same colour, the body of dark bear's hair, covered 
with a brown cock'*s hackle. 

The martin barry or qtmker fly is formed from 
the tawny feathers of a white owl, for the wings ; 
the body of lead-coloured flos silk, surrounded by 
a drab hackle, and the anterior portion protected 
by a broad-brimmed black capote. It is an exr 
cellent fly for moonlight. 
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As we belong to a family much addicted to 
rheumatism, we have not greatly indulged ourself 
in studying night pieces, but pale coloured flies are 
those most generally recommended. Yet Mr. Stod- 
dart says, — " warm summer nights bring good sport 
if the fly angled with be large and black. A crow's 
feather wrapt round a bait-hook may be used sue* 
oessfuUy, especially in deep still waters and lochs, 
near the side, where the largest fish prowl in search 
of food.**' " White flies,'' he adds, " in imitation of 
moths are next thing to useless, though many 
anglers advise them. Recommend us aJways to 
pitch black flies for night fishing. Many is the 
fish we have hooked, not a yard's distance from the 
shore, with this expedient." 

In regard to the propriety of angling in twilight 
hours, the following precepts flow from an ex- 
perienced Penn. " Do not leave off fishing early in 
the evening because your friends are tired. After 
a bright day the largest fish are to be caught by 
whipping between sunset and dark. Even, how- 
ever, in these precious moments, you will not have 
good sport if you continue throwing after you have 
whipt your fly off. Pay attention to this ; and if 
you have any doubt after dusk, you may easily 
ascertain the point, by drawing the end of the 
line quickly through your hand, — ^particularly if 
you do not wear gloves."* 

As bailrfighing for trout, though regularly fol- 
lowed by some, is less generally admired and prac- 

* Mcudntt 4f ffintt/or an AngUr^ p. 19. 
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tised than the more elegant use of the artificial fly, 
fewer words will suffice. When the streams are 
swollen and discoloured, fine trout may be taken 
with a running line without float, and so leaded 
that it shall touch the ground without resisting the 
force of the stream. The lead should be fixed 
about eight or ten inches above the hook ; and the 
best baits are well-scoured earthworms. The dew, 
the garden, and the lob worms, commonly so called, 
are probably one and the same species, although 
they vary considerably in form, size, and colour, 
according to age, season, and the nature of the soil. 
The lob-worm, according to Daniel, is of two sorts, 
the old knotted^ the young without knots, which 
some for distinction call maiden lobs^ and others 
red worms. The latter kind, with a red head, a 
streak down the back, and a broad tail, are the 
most esteemed. By some they are called squirrel- 
tails. These and other worms, it need scarcely be 
observed, are easily obtained in fields and gardens, 
especially where there has been any recent mixture 
of vegetable or animal remains. They may be pre- 
served for a considerable period, and even improved 
in their texture and condition, by being kept in 
damp moss, changed from time to time, and 
occasionally wetted with a little new milk. In dry 
weather, when worms are difficult to be obtained, 
they may be procured by emptying a few buckets 
of water in situations where they were known to 
occur during a moister season. The brandling 
worm is streaked from head to tail in alternate 
circles of a red and yellow hue, and is darker at its 
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anterior than posterior portion. It occurs in old 
dunghills, in heaps of rich vegetable mould, and 
among rotten tan bark. This kind has advantage 
over the others, in so far as it may be used without 
preparation or scouring. 

Though the choice of worms does not seem a 
very suitable subject for poetry, it has been thus 
versified by Mr. Gay in the Rural Sports : 



You must not every wonn promiscuous use, 
Judgment will tell thee proper baits to choose : 
The worm that draws a long immoderate size, 
The trout abhors, and the rank morsel flies ; 
And if too small, the naked fraud's in sight. 
And fear forbids, while hunger may invite. 
Those baits will best reward the fisher's pains, 
Whose polish'd tails a shining yellow stains ; 
Cleanse them from filth, to give a tempting gloss 
Cherish the sullied reptile race with moss ; 
Amid the verdant bed they twine, they toil. 
And from their bodies wipe their native soil. 



The preceding rhymes apply chiefly to the kind 
called gilt-tails. Gentles — gentle reader — are the 
larvae of different kinds of carnivorous winged flies. 
They may be kept in a mixture of oatmeal and 
bran, and are readily produced in a piece of liver, 
or any other flesh or fish, exposed during warm 
weather in an earthen vessel to prevent their 
escape when grown to a proper size. All kinds of 
maggots, as well as those called gentles, serve ad- 
mirably for the more delicate kinds of bait-fishing. 
The caddis worms, before alluded to as the larvae 
of the Phryganea or stone-fly, when taken out of 
their cases, are a favourite bait for trout ; and dif- 
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ferent kinds of grasshoppers are likewise used with 
great success. The creeper or water cricket, an 
aquatic larva, found under stones within the water- 
mark, ought also to be attended to by the natural 
bait-fisher. 

The pahner worms or wool beds, as they are 
sometimes called, are the hairy caterpillars of certain 
nocturnal moths. Though refused by almost all 
birds except the cuckoo, they are swallowed by 
trouts, and may be preserved alive for many 
Weeks in a box with damp earth, strewed over with 
the leaves of the tree, bush, or other herbage, on 
which tl^e species was observed to feed. 

The young brood of wasps and bees are useful to 
the angler ; and for eight or ten days after their 
first appearance in summer there is no better or 
more killing bait than a small reddish beetle called 
the hrcicken clock in the north of England, the 
Melolontha horticola of naturalists. Salmon roe is 
greatly lauded by Barker, who appears to have 
been the first to discover its merits. '* I have 
found an experience of late which you may angle 
with, and take great store of this kind of fish. 
First, it is the best bait for trout that I have seen 
in all my time, and will take great store, and not 
fail if they be there. Secondly, it is a special bait 
for dace and dare, good for chub, or bottlin, or 
grayling. The bait is a roe of a salmon or trout. 
If it be a large trout, that the spawns be any 
thing great, you must angle for the trout with 
this bait as you angle with the brandling, taking a 
pair of scissors and cut so much as a large hazel- 
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nut, and bait your hook ; so &11 to your sport, — 
there is no doubt of pleasure. If I had known it 
but twenty years ago, I would have gained a 
hundred pounds only with that bait ; I am bound 
in duty to divulge it to your honour, and not to 
carry it to my grave with me. I do desire that 
men of quality should have it, that delight in that 
pleasure. The greedy angler will murmur at me, 
but for that I care not.'' 

Many kinds of pastes are prized by the bait- 
fisher. They may be used for chub, carp, and 
bream in September and during all the winter 
months, and may be made up about the size of a 
hazel-nut ; if for roach and dace, the bigness of a 
pea will suffice. All pastes are improved by being 
mixed up in the making with a little cotton wool, 
which makes them firmer and more tenacious, and 
hang better on the hook. They suit well for fish- 
ing in quiet places, with a small hook and quill 
float. We shall here subjoin a few recipes for the 
making of fishing pastes, ^hich, although we in- 
troduce them under the head of the river-trout, 
may be regarded as equally efficacious in the cap- 
ture of other kinds of fish.* 



* Red paste may be made with a large spoonful of fine wheat-flour, 
moistened with the white of an egg, and worked with the hands 
until tough. A small quantity of honey or loaf-sugar finely powdered 
must be added, together with some ootton-wool spread equally over 
the paste when pressed flat in the hand ; it must be well kneaded, 
to mix the cotton thoroughly ; colour it with a little vermilion. A 
small piece of fresh butter will prevent it from becoming hard, and 
it will keep good for a week. WkUe paste may be composed of the 
same ingredients, omitting the vermilion ; and ydhw paste in like 
manner, with the addition of turmeric. 
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Minnow-fishing for trout is a favourite pastime 
with many anglers, and the process is one by which 
very large fish are frequently captured. The tackle 
used resembles that for salmon, but is lighter and 

Salmon paste, — Take one pound of sahnon-apawn in September or 
October ; boil it about fifteen minutes, then beat it in a mortar until 
sufficiently mixed, with an ounce of salt, and a quarter of an ounce 
of saltpetre ; carefully pick out the membrane in which the spawn 
is contained, as it is disengaged from it ; when beat to a proper con- 
sistence, put it into gallipots, and cover it over with bladders tied 
down close, and it will keep good for many months. 

Various oils were formerly in much repute among anglers for 
rubbing over their baits, but as we believe their beneficial effects 
were in a great measure imaginary, we shall not occupy our pages 
by their repetition. A single extract from Izaak Walton will suffice. 
<* And now I shall tell you that which may be called a secret : — I 
have been a-fishing with old Oliver Henley, now with God, a noted 
fisher both for trout and salmon, and have observed that he would 
usually take three or four worms out of his bag, and put them into a 
little box in his pocket, where he would usually let th6m continue 
half an hour or more before he would bait his hook with them. I 
have asked him his reason, and he has replied, ^ he did but pick the 
best out, to be in readiness against he baited his hook the next time.' 
But he has been observed, both by others and myself to catch more 
fish than I or any other body that has ever gone a-fishing with him 
could do, and especially salmons ; and I have been told lately, by 
one of his most intimate and secret friends, that the box in which 
he put those worms was anointed with a drop, or two or three, of 
the oil of ivy-berries made by expression or infusion ; and told, that 
by the worms remaining in that box an hour, or a like time, they 
had incorporated a kind of smell, that was irresistibly attractive, 
enough to force any fish within the smell of them to bite." We 
need scarcely remind the reader of the " Complete Angler," that 
that admirable work is of higher value for the manner in which the 
subject is discussed, and the beautiful accessories of pure style, 
poetical sentiment, and picturesque illustration, than for the amount 
of direct practical information which it conveys. The simplicity and 
goodness of Izaak Walton's nature seem to have induced a greater 
degree of credulity than was always consistent with an accurate 
perception of the truth, and hence every chapter abounds with 
statements which could not pass current in these more critical days. 
As a useful work in relation to the mere angler, it cannot in truth 
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finer, with a single line of gut at the bottom. The 
hooks vary in size according to the general dimen- 
sions of the trout angled for ; and the middle-sized 
and whitest minnows are the most esteemed. The 
following were Walton's directions for baiting, 
with a view to this department of the sport. Put 
your hook in at his mouth and out at his gill; 
then having drawn your hook two or three inches 
beyond or through his gill, put it again into his 
mouth, and the point and beard out at his tail, 
and then tie the hook and his tail about very 
neatly with a white thread, which wUl make it the 
apter to turn quick in the water : that done, pull 
back that part of your line which was slack when 
you did put your hook into the minnow the second 
time ; I say, says Walton, pull that part of your 
line back so that it shall fasten the head, so that 
the body of the minnow shall be almost straight 
on your hook : this done, try how it will turn by 
drawing it across the water or against a stream ; 

be said to hold a high rank, although its sweet thoughts and 
pleasant images must ever delight the general reader, and all who 
desire to refresh themselves by '* the pure well of English undefiled.'' 

" While flowing riven yield a blameless sport. 

Shall lire the name of Walton ; sage benign ! 

Whose pen, the mysteries of the rod and line 
Unfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 
To rererend watchings of each still report 

That nature utters from her rural shrine.— 

Meek, nobly versed in simple discipline. 
He iound the longest summer day too short. 

To his loved pastime given by sedgy Lee, 
Or down the tempting maze of Shawford brook ! 
Fairer than life itself, in this sweet book. 

The cowslip bank and shady willow-tree. 
And the fresh meads ; where flowed from every nook 

Of his full bosom, gladsome piety ! " 
X 
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and if it do not turn nimbly, then turn the tail a 
little to the right or left hand, and try a>gain, till 
it turn quick. We may add, that the practice of 
fishing with the artificial minnow is justly dis- 
carded by all judicious anglers. 



It appears that this gigantic trout of the British 
fresh-water lakes, though never clearly characte- 
rized as a distihct species, has at various times ex- 
cited the attention of Ichthyologists. Trout of 
enormous dimensions are mentioned by Pennant as 
occurring in the Welsh lakes ; and Donovan gives 
Loch Neagh in Ireland as another locality. Very 
large trout have been killed in Ullswater in Cum- 
berland, and still larger in Loch Awe in Argyll- 
shire. We stated elsewhere several seasons back, 
that the late Mr. Morrison of Glasgow claimed the 
merit of first calling attention to this fish in the 
last named locality towards fifty years ago. " We 
doubt very much,^' says Mr. Stoddart, "the strength 
of his claims to this discovery ; and from enquiries 
made by us at Dalmally, Gladish, Inveraw, and 
other parts of the surrounding country, we are led 
to believe that this species of trout has been well 
known there from time immemorial ; nay, it is im- 
possible but that individuals of the kind must have 

* Scdmoferoae, Jardine. We were originally indebted for the prin- 
cipal materials of our account of this interesting fish to a manuscript 
of Sir William Jardine, with which we were kindly &voured by the 
author. It forms a part of a Series of Memoirs on British Fishes — 
especially the Salmonida — which that accurate and assiduous natu- 
ralist has been for some time past preparing for publication. 
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been taken centuries ago, during the spawning sea- 
son, in the Urchay, Awe, and other rivers, by the 
ancient method of destroying fish with the leister.'" 
Now, nobody ever supposed that Mr. Morrison 
actually invented Sahnoferox^ but ourself and others 
merely desire to insinuate — ^we do not even assert it 
pasiteevely — ^that the ingenious gentleman in ques- 
tion seems to have been the first to call towards 
it the attention of modem anglers. That it was 
killed and eaten by hungry Celts from the earliest 
ages of the world, is, we doubt not, certain. In- 
deed, philologists are not wanting who derive the 
very name of that exposed people from the circum- 
stance of their winter food consisting frequently of 
Kelts (in Graelic CeeodgchghaUs)^ or ill-conditioned 
fishes of the genus Salmo^ including alike the salar, 
eriox^ irutta^ fario^ ferox. At all events, we grant 
our " Scottish Angler" that kilts and kelts must 
have struggled oft for mastery in many a Highland 
water. 

This huge species attains a weight of from 20 to 
30 pounds, and is of great power, even in compari- 
son with its gigantic size. It may be said, indeed, 
to be by far the most powerful of our fresh water 
fishes, exceeding the salmon in actual strength, 
though not in activity. The most general size 
caught by trolling, ranges from 3 to 15 pounds, be- 
yond which weight they are of uncommon occur- 
rence. The largest recorded to have been killed in 
Loch Awe amounted to 25 pounds, and the heaviest 
we have lately heard of as captured there, was a 
few ounces under 20 pounds. Mr. Lascelles, from 
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Liverpool, was for many seasons an assiduous and 
successful troUer of this species ; and indeed it ap- 
pears that any persevering sportsman is almost cer- 
tain — ^with proper tackle — to obtain specimens in 
Loch Awe weighing from 10 to 15 pounds. 

If hooked upon tackle of moderate strength, they 
aflFord excellent sport ; but the general method of 
fishing for them is almost as well adapted for catch- 
ing sharks as trout ; the angler being apparently 
more anxious to have it in his power to state that 
he has caught a fish of a certain monstrous size, 
than to enjoy the pleasure of the sport itself. How- 
ever, to the credit of both parties, it may be stated, 
that the very strongest tackle is sometimes snapped 
in two by its first tremendous springs. The ordi- 
nary method of fishing for this king of trouts is 
with a powerful rod, from a boat rowing at the rate 
of from three to four miles an hour, the lure a com- 
mon trout from three to eight inches in length, 
baited upon six or eight salmon hooks, tied back to 
back upon stout gimp, assisted by two swivels, 
and the wheel-line strong whip-cord. Yet all this, 
in the first impetuous efforts of the fish to regain 
its liberty, is frequently carried away for ever into 
the crystal depths of Loch Awe ! 

When in their highest health and condition, and 
indeed during the whole of the time in which they 
are not employed in the operation of spawning, 
these fish will scarcely ever rise at a fly. We once 
saw, however, what we regarded as a middle-sized 
Salmo ferox (a fine fish weighing between six and 
seven pounds), taken with a fly by our friend Dr. 
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Greville in Loch Assynt, where the species is more 
than usually numerous.* But they certainly seem 
in general to be almost entirely piscivorous; so 
that — ^with the exception of night lines baited also 
with trout — ^troUing is the only advisable mode of 
angling for them. The young, however, rise very 
freely at ordinary lake-trout flies, and are generally 
caught in this way from one to one and a half pound 
weight. They occur abundantly near the outlet of 
Loch Awe. 

This noted Saimo ferox appears to be very ex- 
clusively a lake species, — seldom ascending or de- 
scending rivers, or wandering in and out of them, 
as other species do, and it is never known to migrate 
to the sea. In autumn and early winter — ^as we 
ascertained in Sutherland — ^they ascend the rivers 
with a view to spawn ; but they do not proceed in 
this their upward journey, with the determined and 
far-searching pertinacity of their bright congener 
the salmon. It has been alleged, that in Loch 
Awe they spawn along the deep banks of the lake in 
the neighbourhood of the gorge, and in the gorge 
itself, where it empties its immense waters, and 
forms the river Awe. They are said to remain en- 
gaged in this operation for two or three months, 
and at this time their instinctive tendencies are so 
far changed, that they will rise at large and gaudily 
dressed salmon-flies, and may be either angled for 
from the banks, or trolled with a cross line, where 
the outlet of the lake is narrow. They appear but 

* Our last angling party to Loch Assynt killed above a dozen 
specimens of S. ferox, during a few days, not at all exclusively de- 
voted to the capture of that or any other kind of fish. 
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seldom either to ascend the rivers which enter the 
loch, or to descend the Awe itself to any extent, 
though an occasional straggler has been taken some 
way down the river. When in good season, and 
in their strongest condition, they appear to roam 
indiscriminately through every part of the loch, 
though there are certain spots which may be more 
depended upon than others, and where an experi- 
enced angler will have little difficulty in hooking 
one of these fine fish. To their great strength we 
may observe, that they add unequalled rapacity ; 
and after attaining to the weight of three or four 
pounds, they seem to feed almost exclusively on 
smaller fishes, — ^not sparing even their own oflF- 
spring, — and may be regarded as great an enemy 
to their smaller companions even as the all-devour- 
ing pike. A small trout of this species, not weigh- 
ing more than one and a half pound, will often dash 
at a bait not much inferior to itself in size ; and 
instances are recorded of larger fish following with 
eager eyes, and attempting to seize upon others of 
their own kind which had been hooked, and were 
in the act of being landed by the angler. It is, we 
presume, on account of this strong manifestation of 
a more than usually predaceous disposition that Sir 
William Jardine has named the species Salmo 
ferox.* 

It is indeed, in one sense, a fish of remarkable 

* We believe this great lake trout corresponds to the species 
previously named ScUmo lacustris by Berkenhout, but as the latter 
title is applied by foreign naturalists to a continental kind, which 
is not regarded as identical with our own, its adoption might lead at 
least to the nominal amalgamation of two distinct species, and should 
therefore be avoided. 
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ferocity, for it will return to the same bait, once 
and again, even after it has previously been dragged 
by its bristling hooks for a distance of forty or fifty 
yards. We once saw a Salmoferox frighten a silk- 
mercer nearly out of his senses. We had consented 
to take the latter across one of our northern l^es, 
and in so doing we killed a goodly thirteen pounder, 
which we dropped on the moist and slimy bottom 
of our boat, without taking the usual humane pre- 
caution to stun it by a blow upon the skull. Mr. 
T. Perkins, in stepping over the thafts, inadver- 
tently trod upon its tail, on which S.ferox^ whether 
maliciously or merely mechanically, we cannot say, 
gave a sudden heave with such convulsive force, as 
actually to raise his gaping head and brawny 
shoulders upright into the air, exactly as if he 
meant to make a snap at the intruding Cockney, 
whose faithless footing owned " the soft impeach- 
ment,'' and he fell across his seat in terror and dis- 
may. One of the party concerned {8. /.) actually 
died in consequence before we got on shore, and the 
other two had also nearly expired, — ^the silk-mercer 
with fear, ourself with laughter. 

When in perfect season, and full-grown, the 
species in question is rather a handsome fish, 
though the head is always too large and prolonged 
to be in accordance with our ideas of perfect sym- 
metry in a trout. The body is deep and thickly 
formed, and all the members seem conducive to the 
exercise of great strength. The colours are deep 
purplish brown on the upper parts, changing into 
reddish grey, and thence into fine orange-yellow on 
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the breast and abdomen. The whole body, when 
the fish is newly caught, appears as if glazed over 
with a thin/ tint of rich lake-colour, which fades 
away as the fish expires, and so rapidly, that the 
progressive changes of colour are easily perceived 
by an attentive eye : — 

it dies lilce parting day, 

each pang imbued 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till — ^'tis gone, and all is grey. 

The gill-covers are marked with large dark spots ; 
and the whole body is covered with markings of 
diflFerent sizes, and varying in amount in different 
individuals. In some these markings are few, 
scattered, and of a large size ; in others they are 
thickly set, and of smaller dimensions. Each spot 
is surrounded by a paler ring, which sometimes as- 
sumes a reddish hue ; and the spots become more 
distant from each other as they descend beneath 
the lateral line. The lower parts of these fish are 
spotless. All tihe fins are broad, muscular, and 
extremely powerful. The dorsal fin is of nearly 
the same colour with the upper part of the body, 
and is marked with large dark spots. The caudal 
fin is large and fleshy, and the tail is in consequence 
remarkable both for breadth of form and strength 
of action. It is square in those of adult growth, 
or might even be described as rather rounded ter- 
minally; but in the young it is slightly forked, 
and appears to fill up gradually as the fish advances 
in age and bulk. In the common trout, on the 
contrary, the forked shape of the tail is an abiding 
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character. The pectoral, ventral, and anal fins, 
are very muscular on their anterior edges, and of 
a rich yellowish-green colour, darker towards their 
extremities. We have been unable to satisfy our- 
selves regarding the existence of any permanent or 
even prevailing difference in the number of the fin 
rays in this species and the common trout. Those 
of the dorsal fin seem to us to vary from thirteen 
to fifteen, as they do in the ordinary trout from 
twelve to fourteen, and the rays of the other fins 
likewise present an occasional (it may be a charac- 
teristic) variation in both species. 

The flavour of this great lacustrine fish is coarse 
and indifferent. The colour of the flesh is orange- 
yellow, not the rich salmon-colour of a fine common 
trout in good season. The stomach is very capa- 
cious, and on dissection — differing singularly in this 
respect from the salmon — is almost always found 
gorged with fish. 

We have found of late years that the species is 
much more common than it once was deemed. 
Those of Ullswater seem but seldom to attain be- 
yond a weight of eight or ten pounds, but a much 
greater size is by no means infrequent in Lochs 
Awe and Laggan, and enormous specimens are also 
captured still further north, in Lochs Shin, Loyal, 
Assynt, and several smaller lochs of Sutherland.* 

* << At Mr. Young's we met Mr. Maokay, son of the keeper of the 
Duchess's cottage at Lairg, who informed us that he had seen the 
hirge trout of Loch Shin, fourteen and fifteen pounds weight, spawn- 
ing in the small stream that connects Loch Shin with the little loch 
above it. His father told us afterwards that he had taken them firom 
twelve to fifteen pounds, with set lines, baited with a small trout. 
Y 
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The existence of Salmo ferox in Loch Neagh had 
been long known, and an excellent observer, Mr. 
Thompson of Belfast, has ascertained its occurrence 
in Loch Corrib, in the county of Galway, and also 
in Loch Erne, in the county of Fermanah. Mr. 
Thompson informs us, that it is in fact the charac- 
teristic and ordinary trout of Loch Neagh, and we 
agree with that gentleman in thinking that it will 
be found to inhabit most of the considerable l^es 
of Ireland, as we know it does the majority of those 
of Scotland.* 



On enquiring (of Mr. Baigrie) about these large trouts, he told us 
that he had heard of their having been caught in Loch More twenty- 
five pounds weight, and had seen them twelve pounds.*'— Dr. Gre- 
tille's MS, Notes, 

* In that magnificent chain of English lakes of which Windermere 
is the chief, and which includes Grassmere and Rydal, we think the 
species not synonymous with Salmo ferox. The lake trouts, properly 
so called, of these beautifal waters, when full-grown, seem to range 
from three to five pounds, and have in one or two rare instances been 
taken of the weight of six and even eight pounds. Those of Ulls- 
water, again, which does not belong to what we have denominated 
the Windermere chain, correspond more nearly in size and other 
characters with the species found in the lakes of the Scottish High- 
lands. We would particularly recommend to the attention of sports- 
men the great fresh-water river trout, or buU irotd, as some errone- 
ously call it. This b regarded by many anglers as an aged or over- 
grown individual of the ordinary kind {Salmo fario); and by others, 
especially when found in the autimin, as a lake trout which had left 
its more usual haunts for the purpose of spawning. The accuracy of 
the latter opinion is, however, interfered with by the occasional oc- 
currence of this variety in such unambiguous situations as the Clyde 
above the falls, the waters of which have no communication with any 
lake. This species sometimes attains the weight of eight, ten, or even 
twelve pounds ; but it differs from the Loch Awe trout in being gene- 
rally, if not exclusively, found in rivers. Those of many of the lesser 
Highland lakes, such as Loch Ard and Loch Chon, ascend the moun- 
tain streams in the autumn to spawn, and in the ordinary practice of 
angling (with the artificial fiy) are rarely caught above tiie weight of 
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A difference of opinion exists among natura- 
lists regarding the identity of our present species, 
with that gigantic one of the Swiss lakes, a 
specimen of which, killed in the Lake of Geneva, 
weighed sixty-seven pounds. Though equalling, 
or even exceeding the salmon both in size and 
strength, it differs from that fish, and conforms 
with our own, in never seeking the waters of the 
sea. Indeed, the existence of the same species in 
the Lake of Constance, the available communication 
of which with any saline waters is cut off by the 
falls of Schaffhausen, demonstrates their indepen- 
dence of the ocean. It does not appear, from any 
information we possess, that these great Continental 
lake trouts ever condescend to rise at the artificial 
fly. Those we saw at Constance, many years back, 
were taken by trolling, much after the method we 
have just described, and we had then no doubt that 
the fish itself was ihe same as our SaJmo ferox. 
But when the latter was shewn to M. Agassiz,' on 
his visit to Edinburgh in 1834, he gave it as his 
opinion that it differed from the Swiss kind, and 
we therefore succumb to his opinion. We shall 
not, however, succumb to any one who insists, as 
many do, that the gigantic trout of Lake Wener 
in Sweden, is a true and actual salmon debarred by 



three pounds. We several seasons ago received some very singular 
trouts from a small loch called Lochdow, near Pitmaln, in Inverness- 
shire. Their heads were short and round, and their upper-jaws were 
truncated like that of a bull-dog. They do not occur in any of the 
neighbouring lochs, and have not been observed above the weight of 
half a pound. This peculiar variety has since been figured by Mr. 
Yarrell. Trouts of the ordinary shape likewise occur in Lochdow. 
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circumstances from visiting the sea. Thus Mr. 
Lloyd observes, that " near Katrineberg there is a 
valuable fishing for salmon, ten or twelve thousand 
of these fish being taken annually. These salmon 
are bred in a lake, and in consequence of cataracts, 
cannot have access to the sea. They are small in 
size, and inferior in flavor.*" * Now we saw a basket 
full of these fish at TroUhaetta, in the autumn of 
1819, and found them to be great loch trouts, the 
same, so far as we could judge, with those of Scot- 
land. It remains, perhaps, to be determined 
whether they agree with or difier from such as in- 
habit the Swiss waters. Mr. Yarrell has adduced 
this lacustrine incident as a proof that salmon may 
exist permanently in fresh water ;-f- but we are glad 
to perceive that in his SuppUmentX he states his 
belief that specimens of the great Swedish trout 
from Lake Wener, killed by Sir Thomas Maryon 
Wilson, were the same as our Scottish kind. They 
were taken by spinning with bleak, and the largest 
measured forty-two inches in length, and weighed 
about thirty-four pounds, the second thirty-two, 
the third twenty-seven. These large trouts were 
males. The females are said rarely to exceed 
twenty -two pounds. 

We fear we have been rather prolix on this, as 
well as on other departments of our'subject. But 
we felt anxious to call the attention of anglers and 
naturalists to these curious enquiries, being satis- 
fied that a more attentive examination of the finny 

* Field Sports, vol. i. p. 301. 
f British Fishes, vol. xi. p. 20. % P. 14. 
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tribes, even of our own country, will probably bring 
to light several new species, and certainly more 
clearly illustrate the history of others which may 
be still regarded, in many points of their character, 
as " children of the mist.*" 

Meanwhile let us solace ourselves with a song. 
We shall choose a melancholy measure, — one which 
in bygone years was chaunted well in nights 
Ambrosian, when old C. N. was in his prime^ 
" Ah ! wae'^s me," said the Ettrick Shepherd, 
speaking of the Highlanders and their forsaken 
homes, " pity on us ! was there a bonnier sight in 
the warld, than to sail by yon green shores on a 
braw summer'*s evening, and see the smoke risin"" 
frae the puir bodies'* bit shielings, ilk ane wi' its 
peatstack, and its twa three donnered pines, or 
saughfl, or elms, sugh sughin' owre the thack in 
the gloamin' breeze T' 

CANADIAN BOAT-SONG. 

(FROMTHB OABLIC.) 

Listen to me, as when ye heard our fether 

Sing long ago the song of other shores ; — 
Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 

All your deep yoices, as ye pull your oars. 

CHORUS. 

Fair these hroad meads — ^these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fiEithers' land. 

From the loan shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas, — 

Yet still the hlood is strong — ^the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 

Fair these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers' land. 
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We ne'er shall tread the fEtncy-haunted Talley, 
Where 'tween the dark hills creeps the small clear stream^ 

In arms around the patriarch banner rally, — 
Nor see the moon on royal tombstones j^eam. 

Faur these broad meads— these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles firom our Others' land. 

When the bold kindred, in the time long vanish'd, 
Conquer'd the soil, and fortified the keep, — 

No seer foretold the children would be banish'd. 
That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep. 

Fair these broad meads — ^these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our fathers' land. 

Come foreign rage — ^let discord burst in slaughter ! 

Oh ! then for clansman true and stem claymore, — 
The hearts that would have poured their blood like water. 

Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar. 

Fair these broad meads — these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles firom our fathers' land. 



Having now endeavoured to describe the natural 
habits, the characteristic features, and the approved 
modes of capture, of the different kinds of trout and 
salmon, — species which so greatly surpass all others 
in the amusements yielded to the angler, — ^we shall 
proceed (we doubt not with the joyful assent of all 
our readers) to a briefer consideration of the re- 
maining subjects of our sport. 

THE CHAR.* 

Whether the case char (8. alpinus) and the 
Torgoch or red char (8. sahelinvs) are distinct or 
identical, is a point on which we have not yet made 
up our mind. Mr. Yarrell thinks that the latter 

* Salmo uinhUiy Linn. Agassiz. Salmo alpmus, Penn. 
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which he designates as the Welsh char, is speci- 
fically diflFerent from the former, which he names 
the northern char. If they are actually different, 
then it is chiefly to the northern species (that is, 
the characteristic kind of the lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland) that the following observations 
apply, for we have no personal knowledge of the 
Welsh fishes. Our own belief, indeed, is that both 
the case char and the red char inhabit Windermere, 
and that the principal distinction in their habits 
consists in this, that the former ascends the rivers, 
where it spawns about Michaelmas, whereas the 
latter deposits its ova along the shores of the lake, 
and not till the end of December, or the beginning 
of the year. Let this fact be more attended to 
than it has hitherto been in attempting to deter- 
mine upon the distinction or identity of the species. 
We are certain, however, that the old notion is 
erroneous, that the case char is distinguished by 
having the first rays of the ventral and anal fins of 
an opaque milky white, while these rays are uniform 
with the rest of the fin in the other so called spe- 
cies.* This opaque margin is common to all char 

* To illustrate this character of colour, we shall here extract the 
following memoranda from our note-book, made some seasons back, 
on six specimens of char (supposed to exhibit characteristic ex- 
amples of the different varieties or kinds), selected from a hawl of 
the net in Windermere on the 12th of December. '' No. 1. b a very 
beautifid fish — ^the ground colour of the body pale ashy brown, some- 
what lighter beneath the lateral line. The sides are richly marked 
with scarlet spots of different sizes ; the whole of the under surface, 
from the pectoral fins to the tail, is brilliant scarlet. The fins are 
margined anterioriy with an opaque white stripe, followed by a black- 
bh brown portion, passing posteriorly into deep crimson. The tail is 
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at certain seasons, and, as every angler knows who 
fishes with his eyes open, is of frequent occurrence 
in the common trout. At the same time, although 



blaokish-brown. The nose and front part of the head are marised by 
a black spot. The dorsal fin is of the same pale-brown colour as the 
back, slightly inclining to blue." This seemed a male. '* No. 2. is a 
smaller fish, brown upon the back, and becoming gradually paler 
beneath ; the abdomen and lower parts are dingy white, tinged with 
bluish colour. The ventral and anal fins are margined with white, 
their other parts margined with flesh colour ; the pectoral fins are 
reddish brown ; the dorsal fin and tail blackish brown. The sides of 
this specimen are indistinctly marked with yellowish-red spots." 
This was a male red char, which appeared to have spawned. '' No. 
3. is of a blackish-brown colour, somewhat silvery, paler beneath the 
lateral line, and passing into yellowish-white on the belly. The pec- 
toral, ventral, and anal fins are brown, tinged with red. The dorsal 
fin and tail are brownish-black. The upper part of the head is also 
black. The sides of this specimen are also distinctly marked with 
numerous very pale, almost colourless spots. No. 4. resembles the 
last described, but is smaller.'* These the fishermen called two geld 
fish, full-grown and half-grown. ^ No. 5. is a very dark fish, brownish- 
black upon the back and sides, becoming, as usual, gradually paler 
beneath the lateral line. The pectoral, ventral, and anal jins are dis- 
tinctly margined anteriorly, with opaque white ; the central portion of 
these fins is brownish-black, and their interior mai*gins flesh colour. 
The upper part of the head is dark ; the belly of a dingy red. No. 6. 
resembles the preceding, except that the under surfkce, instead of 
being dingy red, is pale reddish-white. Tlie ventral and anal fins are 
reddish-brown, margined anteriorly with white. The pectoral fins are 
reddish-brown, the dorsal fins are brownish-black. Both these q>eci- 
mens are marked on the sides with obscure pale-reddish spots." 
These two fish were what the fisherman called case char, ^Salmo 
alpinusl) male and female ; yet the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins of 
the former, and the ventral and anal fins of the latter sex, were con- 
spicuously margined with white, although that character b usually 
regarded as distinctive of the torgoch or red char. Perhaps the fEtct 
of the male having the pectorals so margined, while those of the 
female were of uniform colour, may be regarded as of some import- 
ance, as tending to show that the character itself is in some measure 
variable, and therefore insufficient to constitute a specific distinction. 
Every angler knows that the under fins of the common trout are fre- 
quently mai^gined on one edge with an opaque line of milky white. 
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we here follow our friend M. Agassiz in placing 
the two supposed species of char under one deno- 
mination, yet we not only admit, but particularly 
desire our readers to remember, that the history of 
this fish, whether single or distinctive, has not yet 
been clearly made out. 

Char are abundant not only in several of the 
English l^es, and a few of the Welsh ones, but 
in the greater number of those of the north of Scot- 
land, when of any considerable extent. In these 
latter localities, however, they are more seldom 
taken than elsewhere, from the absence of the prac- 
tice of netting^ and the general unwillingness of 
this fish to take a fiy or bait. The char is of great 
repute in the L^e of Geneva, and is also found 
in many of the mountain lakes of the north of 
Europe. Hence the title of Salmo alpinus^ by which 
it is designated by several continental naturalists.* 
It attains to a respectable, but not a large size, be* 
ing in Britain sometimes taken above two pounds 
in weight, although the more usual dimensions 
are under three quarters of a pound. When in 
full condition it is a fish of great beauty, — colour 
of a greyish green or greenish brown, shaded into 
the most delicate white on the lower parts, and 
suffused with a tender blush, which may be com- 
pared to that so often seen on the breast of the gull 
tribe when newly shot in spring. The body is 
sprinkled over with pale spots of considerable size. 
In this state they remain in the deeper parts of 

♦ Salmo alptftm of Bloch (Part iii. PL 104,) is, however, regarded 
only as a common trout. 
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lakes, and are but seldom taken, although we doubt 
not that they might be so, were the simple practice 
adopted of hanging a herring- net in the deep water, 
instead of trying only the winter method of hauling 
in shore. In &ct they retire during the warmer 
months to the deepest parts of the still waters, — 
the fishermen engaged in throwing their nets for 
pike, perch, and trout, over the very grounds where 
—during the colder season of the year — ^the char 
abound, never catching any throughout the sum- 
mer season. Yet we caught them by the former 
method, in their prime silvery state, in Sutherland 
in June. 

On the approach of the spawning period they 
seek the mouths of the tributary streams, and are 
taken in vast numbers at the very period when 
their preservation and consequent increase ought 
to be most strictly attended to, and when, in truth, 
they begin to deteriorate in their condition. At 
this season the colouring of the upper parts becomes 
darker, the fins are very rich, and the sides and 
abdomen assume a beautiful and brilliant red, — the 
whole spotted with small marks of a paler hue.* 

* The chief feeder or head stream of Wmdermere conaiste of two 
branches, the Brathay and the Rothay, which meet a short way above 
the lake, into which they speedily pour their united waters. The 
Brathay is the left hand branch — as we ascend from the lake — and 
draws its sources from the mountain vales of Langdale, reaching Win- 
dermere without any resting-place,— while the Rothay has previously 
formed and flowed from two consecutive lakes, Grasamere and Rydal. 
The char, in ascending from Windermere to spawn, invariably turn to 
the left, and ascend the Brathay — though to no great distance— and as 
invariably — so fiur at least as spawning purposes are concerned — avoid 
the lake descended waters of the Rothay. They also spawn lower 
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Although these fish — in a culinary point of view 
— are deservedly the most highly prized of all our 
permanently fresh water species, we are sorry to 
say that they are seldom attainable by the angler'*s 
skill. Of late years, however, they have certainly 
risen more freely in the meres of the north of Eng- 
land than in former times ; but the capture of a 
char by rod and line is still regarded as an uncom- 
mon occurrence. In angling for this fish the same 
flies may be used as those best adapted for the 
smaller sized lake-trouts ; and as the latter may 
be said to occur wherever the former is found, the 
sportsman has the better chance of making amends 
for the probable disappointment which will attend 
his pursuit of the one, by a more successful capture 
of the other. 

We owe the following interesting memoranda to 
our esteemed nephew, Mr. John Wilson, Junior, 
of Eller^y. " The season for fishing char (with rod 
and line) in Windermere and Coniston, commences 
about the end of May, and, I should say, is over by 
the first or second week in July. Trolling with a 
smallish minnow is by far the most successful mode 
of angling for this fish. It may, however, be taken 
with the artificial fly, — the green and grey drake 
being the favourites. I killed three one day in 
May last with a small red professor. A Bowness 
fisherman on the same day, trolling without inter- 



down the Lake of Windermere, at the mouth — or a short way up- 
wards — of the stream called Troutbeck, which is also derived from 
the flow of moimtain tributaries, without any lesser or intermediate 
lake. 
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mission from six in the morning till six in the even- 
ing, killed six and twenty^ being the greatest number 
that has been taken in Windermere in a single day 
by one person for many years. In Coniston, where 
this fish is more abundant, I believe it is by no 
means uncommon to kill three or four dozen in a 
day. In regard to the size of char in Winder- 
mere, I should say they average three to the pound. 
I never saw one that was a pound, Billy Balmer 
told me that he saw one that was a pound and a 
quarter, and that it was the largest ever taken in 
Windermere." 

In relation to the same subject, in a diflferent 
locality, we may also add the following extract of 
a letter with which we have been favoured from 
another skilful hand. ^^ A small red char is found * 
in Loch Achilty, Ross-shire, on the property of 
Sir George Mackenzie. It takes the fly greedily 
in warm still weather, and what is singular, during 
all the summer and autumnal months. I have 
captured eighteen in a forenoon in July, — ^raising 
many more. My flies were of various sorts, from 
a midge to one as large as a sea trout fly. The 
water of Loch Achilty is singularly deep and 
transparent, — ^the soil is rich and loamy, and con- 
tains large quantities of imbedded wood, — ^black 
oak especially. It is supplied by numbers of 
minute streams, but has no visible outlet, being 
supposed to discharge itself subterraneously. The 
char found in it average eight or nine inches in 
length; we, however, caught one much larger. 
They rise with less velocity than the trout, and 
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on missing the fly, unless injured, will return to 
the hook. In Strathglass there is a Loch Bruiach, 
where char are caught of a much larger size, but 
chiefly with the net, — except in the month of 
October, when, as our informant, the Rev. Mr. 
Chisholm, told us, they may be taken in the shal- 
lows with the rod, but at no other season.**'* 

On dissecting the char which we killed in Suther- 
land (by net) in June, we found the stomach of 
the majority empty, but the lower part of the in- 
testine filled with a green vegetable residuum. 
This we ascertained to be the remains of the cases 
of aquatic larvae {Phrygcmidoe)^ a few of which we 
afterwards discovered in a half digested state in 
the upper portion of the intestinal canal. Where* 
this natural bait occurs we have always found the 
fly formerly described under the name of " green 
mantle'' to be a killing lure, — yet we tried it un- 
availingly, though perseveringly, in the northern 
Loch in question, — Loch Borley, near Keoldale, 
Durness. It may be mentioned as a singular fact, 
that although well stocked with char, it is believed 
not to contain a single trout. A curious coinci- 
dence with Loch Achilty may also be noted re- 
garding it, to wit, — that its waters escape by a 
subterranean communication with another loch, of 
which we at present forget the name, but which 
contains fine fresh water trout, some of them so 
light and silvery as to exhibit much of the aspect 
of sea-trout. There is another loch near these 
two, which contains neither trout nor char, and as 

* From the MS. of T. T. Stoddart, Esq. 
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a fact of this kind is not at once instinctively dis^ 
covered by the angler, and was not previously 
communicated to us, we fished it for half a day 
with more skill than success. Our movements 
were steadily watched the whole time by a south 
country shepherd, who, rolled up in his plaid, his 
dog Yarrow close beside him, and both beneath 
the cozy shelter of a whin dike, seemed curious to 
ascertain how long we would continue our attempt 
at sport. When at last, despairingly, we turned 
us homewards, — a hospitable and most pleasing 
home was Mrs. Scobie's, — and neared our pas- 
toral friends couched in their " sunny lair,'' the 
"human*" without moving either head or heel, 
drawled out as follows : " Ye'^ll no hae killed mony 
trouts there V " No, weVe had no sport at all.'*' 
" Na, na, it's weel kent there was never a trout in 
that loch frae the beginnin' o' the creation." He thus 
possessed the key to our discomfiture ; but, from 
some unknown silential principle, on which we 
have since deeply pondered but failed to ascertain, 
he had declined or at least delayed, to reveal the 
secrets of that dark abyss. However, we consoled 
ourselves with the " easperientia docet'" of Dr. Bud- 
diman, and philosophically repeated as we travelled 
across those breezy uplands, — 

Happy the man who studying nature's laws, 
From known effects can trace the secret cause. 
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